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LITERATURE. 


Memories of my Exile. By Louis Kossuth. 
Translated from the Original by Ferencz 
Jausz. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) 


Tuts volume is not strictly speaking an auto- 
biography; it is a record of the political 
activity of the Hungarian exiles in European 
affairs. Its interest at the present day is 
twofold—as a study of the character of the 
political exile, and as a revelation of the 
proceedings of the revolutionary foreign 
office—a power always to be considered in 
European diplomacy. 

If we regard Kossuth’s Memories as fur- 
nishing an indication of the exile’s attitude 
towards European politics, we are struck by 
the similarity which has always existed 
between members of this class. From the 
days of mediaeval Italy to the present time, 
the exile has shown himself to be animated 
by the one idea of securing his return to his 
country and of realising his own political 
aspirations. Feeling himself to be hopelessly 
in opposition to existing affairs, he is ready 
to adopt any measures which may further his 
own plans. The sense of responsibility sits 
comparatively lightly upon him. All other 
questions are unimportant when weighed with 
the one question which is nearest to his heart. 
He studies European politics with all the 
keenness of an astute diplomatist; he has 
trusted agents everywhere, and is perpetually 
devising combinations which may further his 
own aims. The cold-blooded schemes of 
dynastic aggrandisement are not framed with 
greater disregard of all considerations save 
those which tend to accomplish their imme- 
diate end than are the righteous ambitions of 
an enthusiastic patriot. In both cases the 
game of politics is clearly recognised; the 
object is to move the pieces so as to bring 
about at last a disposition on the board which 
enables the acute player to cry ‘ check.” 

There are, however, differences of opinion 
among revolutionary politicians, Kossuth 
preferred the calm region of Ja haute politique ; 
Mazzini trusted to the enthusiasm of in- 
surrectionary outbreaks. Between the two 
men there never existed any great cordiality. 
Of Mazzini, Kossuth says :— 

“He always lived in the illusion that every- 
thing depended upon the beginning. He did 
not take circumstances into due account. He 
always believed that, if an audacious coup de 
main in one or two places succeeded, it would 
have the same influence upon the Italian people 
all over the country as is exercised upon the 
soldiers by the sound of adrum. He believed 
that all Italy would rush to arms, and the end 
of this illusion was that not only did Italy not 
tush to arms, but that not even a single coup de 





main succeeded. . . . But to organise local out- 
breaks is a political error by which no reason- 
able purpose can be gained; and, from a moral 
point of view, it is to be condemned, for it 
unnecessarily compromises those who are ready 
for sacrifice, and the lives of such should not be 
risked in vain.” 

Moreover, Mazzini believed in Republicanism 
and distrusted the assistance of monarchs. 
Kossuth, on the other hand, gave the fol- 
lowing information about his own views to 
Prince Napoleon :— 


‘‘T have often said to Ledru and Mazzini that 
I would contract an alliance for this purpose 
{Hungarian independence] not only with an 
emperor, king, sultan, or any other despot, 
under whatever name he may be known, but 
even with the very devil himself. Seulement je 
prendrais garde qu il ne memporte pas.” 


Perhaps the reader will scarcely feel surprise 
that a diplomatist who showed such zaive 
self-confidence and displayed his hands so 
openly should not have been very successful 
in attaining his ends. 

The present volume of Kossuth’s Memories 
deals with the Italian question in 1859, when 
France and Piedmont overthrew the Austrian 
power in Lombardy. Kossuth cannot be 
accused of want of frankness. He was always 
ready to fish in troubled waters, but on this 
occasion he is bound to admit that he was 
used for his own purposes by a more skilful 
angler, Napoleon III. 

When it was clear that Austria” was to be 
involved in war, Kossuth hastened to extract 
some advantage for Hungary. Advances 
were made to Prince Napoleon, and the 
French Emperor was willing to hear Kossuth’s 
pleading. He argued that the independence 
of Hungary was a necessary complement to 
the independence of Italy, and that the two 
movements against Austria should be carried 
on at the same time. Napoleon III. was, 
of course, desirous that Austria should be 
crippled by an Hungarian insurrection ; but 
Kossuth, in accordance with his principles, 
was opposed to a mere national rising. He 
demanded that Napoleon should unfurl the 
French flag in Hungary and issue a procla- 
mation that he accepted the Hungarians as 
allies, and would help them to carry into 
effect their Declaration of Independence made 
in 1849. 

The interest of the present volume lies in 

the account which Kossuth gives of his inter- 
view with Napoleon III. at the Tuileries on 
the night of May 5, 1859. It is impossible 
not to see how Napoleon had taken the 
measure of the man, and was prepared to 
make use of him whenever he could. Napo- 
leon observed that the difficulty in the way of 
openly helping Hungary was England. 
‘‘The Tory Government now in power,” he 
said, ‘‘manifests a decidedly hostile attitude 
towards my enterprises even as regards Italy. 
They cling to the treaties of 1815, which others, 
besides myself, have torn to tatters long ago.” 


Kossuth suggested that England should be 
won over by the prospect of the possession of 
Constantinople. The Emperor lit a cigarette 


over the lamp, and said, “II ne faut jamais 
vouloir l’impossible.” Kossuth admitted that 
to get actuai help from England would be 
impossible; but he offered to secure England's 
neutrality by the simple process of stumping 





the country, and holding meetings which 
should bring pressure to bear on the Govern- 
ment. We wonder whether the enlightened 
public opinion of England which made of 
Kossuth a hero of popular enthusiasm would 
be ready to value itself at Kossuth’s estimate : 
** Your Majesty knows that public opinion is 
a great power in England; not because those 
who hold the reins of government would refrain 
from disregarding public opinion if they con- 
sidered it their interest so to do, but chiefly 
because it is a support in case the Government 
finds it suits them to appeal to it. I would 
therefore commence by persuading the Lord 
Mayor of London to preside in person over a 
great public meeting.” 

There is a charming frankness about this 
confession of the way in which John Bull is 
managed. A fervent patriot and a monar- 
chical plotter hold midnight conference and 
arrange for a series of political meetings 
which are to move the great heart of England. 
It is gratifying to our national pride to find 
that the Lord Mayor, under these cireum- 
stances, assumes his normal position in the 
eyes of foreigners as the great leader of 
political life. Kossuth will educate English 
opinion in the direction which he and the 
French Emperor desire, though both under- 
stand that the Government will pay no heed 
to it unless it be for their interest to do so. 

We all know how admirably Kossuth per- 
formed his part of the bargain: how England 
rang with his speeches, and how Austrian 
tyranny was properly denounced. Kossuth 
takes to himself a great share of credit for 
having placed England’s neutrality beyond 
doubt, and for having secured the defeat of 
Lord Derby’s Ministry and the installation of 
Lord Palmerston in office. Perhaps we may 
console ourselves with the reflection that 
England’s neutrality was quite certain all 
along, and that the defeat of Lord Derby's 
Government was probably due to other causes 
than Kossuth’s eloquence. However, those 
things came about, and Kossuth hurried off 
to raise an Hungarian legion in Italy and 
prepare to start for his native land with 
French troops and Napoleon’s proclamation. 
But Napoleon found that success against 
Austria came quite as quickly as he desired, 
without the help of Hungary. He gave 
Kossuth evasive answers, and when he thought 
that enough had been done in Italy for present 
purposes he concluded the Peace of Villafranca, 
to the despair of Kossuth and the rage of 
Cavour. When it was too late Kossuth gave 
vent to his bitter exclamations—“ Such are 
these crowned heads! Such is their idea of 
the creature called man!” We are bound to 
admit, from Kossuth’s own story, that he 
gave Napoleon III. the fullest possible help in 
forming the idea of the man Kossuth on 
which he apparently acted. 

Kossuth’s Memories contain many interest- 
ing personal details of Napoleon III., Cavour, 
Pietri, Victor Emmanuel, and others, but 
the chief interest of the book lies in its 
revelations of what we have called ‘“ the 
revolutionary foreign office.” There is a 
notion largely prevalent that statecraft is the 
appendage of Kings and their Ministers, 
and that its mysteries of iniquity disappear 
before the fresh breeze of a healthy public 
opinion. Perhaps Kossuth’s Alemories may 
serve as a proof that statecraft is not 
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confined to Courts and Cabinets, and that 
the manipulation of English public opinion 
is fast passing into a stale trick of European 
diplomacy. In buying a horse it would 
not necessarily matter much whether we 
dealt with an earl or with his groom. n 
politics the patriot and the tyrant differ 
rather in the end they propose than in the 
means which they employ. 
M. CREIGHTON. 








The Progress of the World in Arts, Agri- 
culture, Commerce, Manufactures, Instruc- 
tion, Railways, and Public Wealth since 
the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 
By Michael G. Mulhall, F.S.S. (Stanford.) 


Tis work contains a vast amount of statis- 
tical information on the principal States of 
the world. It bristles with figures; but so 
striking are some of the features presented, so 
interesting some of the subjects dealt with, 
that even general readers may derive from its 
perusal a considerable amount of pleasure. 
The author has ransacked a vast array of 
official documents and unofficial compilations, 
and had his qualifications as a scientific sta- 
tistician been at all commensurate with his 
industry as a collector he might have pro- 
duced a work of high authority and great 
usefulness. Unfortunately for his readers, 
many of the figures presented are altogether 
misleading. What are we to think of a 
statistical writer who deliberately states that 
“in the interval from 1801 to 1821 the in- 
crease [of population] was 34 per cent.—that 
is, 17 per 1,000 annually—whereas between 
1821 and 1879 it has been 60 per cent., say 
12} per 1,000 per annum”? The merest 
tyro in arithmetic could point out to the 
author the capital errors which vitiate these 
computations. 

Many of the numerical statements made 
are mere guesses. The table giving the 
annual consumption of the principal articles 
of food is open to grave suspicion. Can it be 
possible that people in Scandinavia consume 
annually an equivalent of only five bushels of 
wheat in grain and potatoes? Broch, in 
Kongeriget Norge (1876), states that the 
consumption in Norway amounts to thirteen 
bushels of barley, which is equivalent to about 
eight bushels of wheat. On p. 12 we are 
told that average Germans drink twenty-two 
gallons of beer and wine annually; elsewhere 
they are credited with a consumption of 
eleven gallons of beer, and, by implication, of 
an equal quantity of wine. In reality they 
content themselves with twenty gallons of 
beer and two or three gallons of wine. In 
France the consumption of wine and beer is 
said to amount to thirty-eight gallons a-year, 
but in other parts of the volume we find it 
stated that four gallons of beer and twenty- 
five gallons of wine are consumed annually. 
Discrepancies such as these render this set 
of tables altogether illusory, even if English 
and foreign beer and wine, which differ so 
considerably in alcoholic strength, were fairly 
comparable. 

The author is equally unfortunate in his 
comparative statements of European finance. 
On p. 39 he presents us with a table showing 
the national expenditure of the European 
States in 1820 and 1879. In the former 





year it is said to have amounted to 
£157,000,000, or 16s. a head of the popula- 
tion; in 1879 to £572,000,000, or 34s. a 
head. Assuming these figures to be correct, 
they certainly do not justify the author in 
erying out, “Europe has quadrupled her 
taxation, the ratio per inhabitant having 
doubled or trebled in all countries except 
Great Britain.’ How a “doubling” or 
“trebling” of taxation in the component 
States can lead to a “ quadrupling” among 
the whole we are unable to understand. But 
allowing this rhetorical flourish to pass, the 
author might be expected to know that “ taxa- 
tion” and “expenditure” are not identical 
terms. A very considerable amount of the 
sums which figure in budgets is derived from 
railways, mines, and Crown lands. In France 
the total national expenditure is equal to 
60s. a head; the taxation only amounts 
to 52s.; in the German empire the total 
expenditure is equal to 40s., but the taxation 
falls short of 16s. Germany, indeed, is 
placed by the author in a very unenviable 
position, for its national expenditure is stated 
by him to have risen since 1820 from eight 
to eighty-five millions. This, on the face of 
it, is absurd. Prussia alone spent over eight 
millions in 1820, Nor has the national debt 
of the States now forming the German 
empire increased from £22,000,000 in 1820 
to £215,000,000 in 1880, as stated by the 
author. The debts of the various States 
amounted in the former year to at least 
£55,000,000, and for this large sum of money 
there was hardly anything to show. In 1878 
the debt had risen to £215,375,000, but 
£195,294,000 had in the meantime been 
expended upon railways, and the national 
indebtedness, instead of an increase of 870 per 
cent., exhibits thus virtually a decrease of 66 
per cent. Italy fares even worse than 
Germany, and we are altogether at a loss 
concerning the sources whence trustworthy 
statements on the finances of the former 
Italian States for 1820 can have been derived. 
It will be apparent from what we have 
said that the numerical statements presented 
by the author, and the conclusions based 
upon them, must be received with caution. 
E. G. RavENstTeIn. 








The Lay Folk’s Mass Book, Se. With 
Appendix, Notes, and Glossary by Thomas 
Frederick Simmons, M.A., &c. (Triibner.) 


A very good title for a very good book, 
which we think worthy to take rank beside 
even Maskell’s Dissertation on the Prymer in 
English. That told, as nothing had before 
told, how the more pious of our forefathers 
were enabled to enjoy and profit by the 
Breviary, simplified and adapted by English- 
ing to their private devotions. This recent 
work tells as clearly how the better educated, 
and even “the lewd who cannot read,” were 
in their several degrees trained to “ hear” 
the more popular “ Mass” to their souls’ 
health. Both Prymer and this (we fear) 
much rarer ‘“ Mass-book” were laudable 
attempts to remedy the mischief that inevi- 
tably followed the retention of Latin in the 
Roman Liturgy when it was introduced 
among nations that neither used the “sacred” 
tongue nor spoke a dialect allied to it. 





The Franks were ill-treated when the 
authority of Charlemagne and Alcuin forced 
the Roman ritual “on a reluctant Church ” 
(p. 260, &c.); for the lay folk were thie 
great measure deprived of their old congre- 
gational responses, which, though their 
Frankish Latin was bad enough, they had, 
by habit, learnt to give intelligently: but it 
was worse in England. 

‘* To the prest herkyn than, 

3efe thee ought of the lattre can, 
The office, the orison, and the pistil, 
And answere him wel with gode wil, 
Or on the bok thi-self hit rede, 
Thereto take thee wel gode hede, 


3ef thee can noght rede, ne say, 
Thi paternoster reherse alway, 
Til the decon or pe preste the gospel rede.” 


These lines, even in the fifteenth century, 
recognise the Liturgic rights of laymen; but 
practically they were reduced to silence, and 
at last (1554) even sober men like Christo- 
pherson could write thus (p. 364) :— 


‘““When they come to church, and hear tho 
priests who saith common prayer for all the 
whole multitude, albeit they understand them 
not, yet, if they be occupied in a godly prayer 
themselves, it is sufficient for them. And let 
them not so greatly pass for understanding what 
the priests say, but travail themselves in fervent 
praying, and so shall they highly please God. 
Yea and experience hath plainly taught us, 
that it is much better for them not to under- 
stand the common service of the Church, be- 
cause when they hear others praying in a loud 
voice, in the language that they understand, 
they are letted from prayer themselves, and so 
come they to such aslackness and negligence in 
praying, that at length, as we have well seen in 
these late days, in manner pray not at all.” 


There is boldness in this appeal to the 
experience of some six years (1548-54); 
but, be it well founded or not, it expresses 
the opinion of the Reactionists in Mary’s 
reign; while a very interesting trace of the 
jealous care of the Reformers still survives in 
the rubrical direction that the Ze Dewm shall 
be said ix English. 

The rich fullness of Canon Simmons’s book, 
not only for our many students of Old English 
but also for a wider circle of readers, is evi- 
dent from its contents. He gives us the four 
most important texts of the  Mass-book,” 
with various readings from two other MSS. ; 
five forms of York Bidding Prayers; the York 
“ Hours of the Cross;”’ the Order of Mass 
for Trinity Sunday, according to the same 
use; Expositions of the Eucharist (fourteenth, 
fifteenth, sixteenth centuries), one paragraph 
in which reads by a clerical error “ unum” 
for “ vivum,” and so leads to a misquotation 
on p. 227, 

Then comes the important (Vernon MS.) 
treatise of ‘*The Manner and Mede of the 
Mass” (ab, 1370), intended for recitation :— 


‘* Lustnep here * and 3e wol lype 
Of a talkyng ‘ I wol 3e kipe, 
Cumfort * to al Mon-kynde, 
pat is pe Meedes * of the Masse.... 
But better ping * pen I haue told, 
Herde 3e neuere * of 3ong ne old 
On ground * pat men may fynde, 
Saue fyue wordes * wipouten drede, 
pat no mon * but a prest schulde rede, 
Is comen * of cristen kynde.” 
Dan Lydgate’s Merita Missae and his very 
curious but disreputable Venus-Mass com- 
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plete the list; and all is made intelligible and 
useable by a good Glossary and Index. 

The most valuable part is the ‘ Mass- 
book ’”’ itself. We refer the reader to the 
able Introduction for the ingenious identifica- 
tion of the author, Dan Jeremy, with an 
ecclesiastic of Rouen (ab. 1175). It was, of 
course, first written in Norman, and fol- 
lowed in the wake of a great Normanising 
movement in England (p. xxxiv.). The 
original is lost, but, when our conquerors 
became good Englishmen, a translation was 
given them about the end of the thirteenth 
century (we note a misprint on p. li., line 10) 
in a North-country dialect; and this again 
received a Midland version, in which the 
transcriber attempts the necessary changes 
in orthography and grammar, and replaces 
obsolete or unfamiliar words by others, as far 
as the rhyme permits. All this is brought 
out very clearly by the editor, whose acquaint- 
ance with the Cleveland dialect gives him a 
great advantage. 

In the notes we have, as it were, a scholar’s 
index rerum lavishly laid at our feet; they 
are abundant, but we do not wish them 
fewer by one; they are discursive, so discur- 
sive that when we came to “ paternoster ” 


‘we looked for some remarks on fishing; but 


they are, on the whole, most instructive (one 
we have found useful in reading the LXX.). 

The English scholar will find much in- 
formation on our own dialects, and many a 
minor detail is well given—e.g., the long 
battle between “thou” and “ you,” the pro- 
nunciation of ‘‘ prayer’? and “saith,’”’ the 
etymology of “pay” and “ erase” (p. 378; 
but is not this compound a later Latinism ?) ; 
the queer old vulgarism of “ nere” (ear) in 
“Helde pi nere [aurem tuam] to me and 
lype,” with which compare the “ pink nyez” 
of the baited bear in Laneham’s Letter, 1575, 
&e. 

In history, we read here of the old gilds, 
the papal schism, the habits of the Norman 
barons ; but from the nature of the subject 
‘the student of ecclesiology will find far more 
‘to reward him—such as the altar drains of 
our ancient churches, the sance bell (p. 272), 
ithe sacryng bell (p. 282), the innovation in 
the shape of the chasuble to facilitate the 
“‘Jeuacyoun,” the osculatorium (p. 295), ab- 
lution of the chalice (p. 381), and the vesting 
of the priest (and here we think the editor 
right as to the “ chesepull cloth,’ and may 
note that in old churchwardens’ accounts we 
have seen “surplice” spelt “syrp-cloth’’). 
The foreign ecclesiastical terms imported by 
our earlier Latin missionaries are (p. 351) 
contrasted with the home-grown. We have 
an account (and instances) of “ farsing,” its 
formal abolition in 1570, and its survival in 
the diocese of Rheims till 1686; the various 
modes of signation with the Cross, and its 
use in deprecation when evil names must be 
written (pp. 172, 358); the communication 
of the French kings in both kinds at their 
consecration (p. 381); the English use of the 
Ave Maria (p. 184); a very interesting note 
** messe-hakelan ” 
(p. 334), 

Again, the student of the formularies of 
‘the Church of England since 1548 will find 
much suggestive matter—(1) As to phrases: 
“lighten” (Ze Deum); “meekly kneeling upon 





your knees” (p. 162) ; “God’s board” (1549- 
1637) (p. 358); “ thought, word, and deed” 
(p. 187); ‘sung or said” (p. 171); “of 
heaven” (p. 209) ; “ pardon and forgiveness,” 
&e. (p. 189); “the office or introit, as 
they call it,” 1549 (p. 190); the narrower 
sense of “ Sacrament’? (1604 and art. 29) ; 
“ Holy Writ” (p. 365) ; “ forsaking all other” 
(p. 249). (2) On the ancient custom which 
bound the parishioners in turn to offer the 
“ just valour and price’’ (1549) of the holy 
loaf (‘We salle also pray for pame pat pis 
day gafe brede to yis kirk haly brede to be 
made of ’—p. 71—though this is only of the 
hali brede, eulogiae or pain béni); knocking 
on the breast (note of 1549); Ponce Pilate 
(cf. “ipined was under ponce pilate,” thir- 
teenth-century form) (p. 223); the gathering 
of alms by the churchwardens (1552); &c. 

It is not easy to cull passages; but how 
could the “ Embolis” be better given than 
thus P— 

‘¢ for he wil saie with hegh steuen 
pater-noster to god of heuen ; 


harken him with gode wille, 
and while he saies, hold pe stille, 


but answere as temptacionem, 
set libera nos a malo. Amen.”’ 


What can be more touching than this ?— 
“A! good and gracious swete Lord, who may 
suffyse for to penke pe leste sparkele of pi 
wondirful sweete loue—sopely no man..... 
A! lord, lord, now ful mercyful lord, what 
schalldo? I haue putte fyrein my bosum, and 
I feele noon heete of it. Lo! Lo! lord vere ful 
mercyfal to synneful wreechis. I haue put 
hony in my mouy, and I fele no maner swetnesse 
per-of, . . ” (p. 126). 

Why have the writers of devout prayers and 
meditations in later days so completely passed 
by the Prymer and the earlier orisons ? 

An interesting paragraph (p. 120) shows 
the stern dogmatism of our Church authorities 
in 1413 as to the utter desition of the Euchar- 
istic elements by teransubstantiation. 

To conclude. We cannot think (we wish 
we could) that this treatise of Dan Jeremy 
was wholly successful ia bridging over the 
chasm that severed the lay folk from the 
priest in his office ; but we close the book in 
hearty communion with those who used it, 
and with thankful recognition of the industry 
that has given us these full pages and of the 
learning which fills them. 

E. H. Know tes. 








The River of Golden Sand: the Narrative 
of a Journey through China and Eastern 


Tibet te Burmah. With Illustrations and. 


Maps from Original Surveys. By Capt. 
William Gill, R.E. With an Introductory 
Essay by Col. H. Yule, B.E., C.B. In 
2 vols. (Murray.) 


Cart. GILL comes before the public with the 


strongest testimonials that a traveller ean | 


well have, for he has received that reward 
whick is the great object of an English 
explorer’s ambition, while a geographer of 
world-wide reputation stands godfather to 
his book. Though Capt. Gill modestly omits 
to obtrude the fact on our notice, it is only 
right to state that in April of last year the 
Council of the Royal Geographical Society 
awarded to him one of their gold medals for 
the admirable geographical work he performed 





during two long journeys of exploration along 
the northern frontier of Per3ia and ovet 
previously untravelled ground in Westéri 
China and Tibet. What may be termed thé 
scientific record of the latter journey, by 
which Capt. Gill’s name is best known, 
appeared in the last volume of the Journal 
of that society, accompanied by a magnificent 
series of hypsometrical and other observa- 
tions, a remarkably detailed itinerary from 
Chéngtu, the capital of the Szechuen pro- 
vince, through Eastern Tibet, to Téngyiieh, 
in the south-west of Yiinnan, and an admir- 
able route-map reduced from his original 
drawings. In the two handsome volumes 
now before us we have a more popular 
account of Capt. Gill’s travels in China 
and Eastern Tibet and of the experiences 
of his every-day life among the Chinese, 
the aboriginal tribes of the western fron- 
tier, and the Tibetans. To this work Col. 
Yule has contributed an introductory essay, 
which, as might be expected, contains 
a mass of geographical information with re- 
gard to the region of the River of Golden 
Sand, or the upper course of the Yangtsze- 
kiang, between the head-waters and the con- 
fluence of the Wén River at Sui-fu (until 
recently known as Sii-chow), in the south of 
Szechuen. ‘Though Capt. Gill’s book might 
well have stood on its own merits, we trust 
that no reader, impatient to reach the amusing 
recital of his experiences, will pass over this 
prefatory chapter, for, apart from the pure 
geography which it contains, he will find 
much interesting matter in it. 

Capt. Gill’s attention was first directed to 
China by the chance remark of a friend whom 
he met in Trafalgar Square in May 1876, and, 
though at the time he did not pay much heed 
to it, the result was that in June he began 
to make arrangements for a journey in the 
Celestial Empire. He arrived at Shanghai 
on September 8, and at once proceeded on a 
preliminary journey to the north, going, via 
Chefoo and Tientsin, to Peking, whence he 
travelled in a north-easterly direction to the 
Great Wall. He made a short excursion 
beyond it, but gave up his idea of visiting 
Jehol, and after a visit to the sea terminus of 
the Great Wall, on the Gulf of Liaotung, he 
returned to Shanghai. Here Capt. Gill com- 


| menced active preparations for an extended 


journey in the interior, and on January 23, 
1877, he started up the Yangtsze-kiang in 
company with Mr. E. Colborne Baber, of 
H.M.’s Consular Service, who was pro- 
ceeding on duty to Chungking, in Szechuen, 
under an arrangement made jn the Chefoo 
Convention. ‘Lhe first part of the journey 
to Hankow was made by steamer, and 
the remainder in a Chinese boat, Chung- 
king (about 1,520 miles from the sea) being 
reached on April 8. Parting here with much 
unwillingness from his genial companion, 
wisase spirits never seemed to flag, Capt. Gill 
wen on alone to Chéngtu-fu, the eapital of 
the prewince, and while waiting for Mr, 
Mesny, an Englishman in the military service 
of the Chinese Government, who had promised 
to join him there, he made what he terms “a 
loop-east towards te Northern Alps.” In 
this excursion Capt. Gill travelled by way of 
Lifan-fu, near the western frontier, to Sung- 
pan-ting, ia the mountainous gorth-west of 
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Szechuen, returning to Chéngtu by a more 
easterly route, via Lungan-fu and Mien-chow. 
The trip was a particularly interesting one 
on many accounts, and gave Capt. Gill an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
some of the aboriginal tribes on the borders 
of China proper. On his return to Chéngtu 
he determined with great reluctance to forego 
his projected journey to the Kansu province 
and Kashgaria in consequence of the then 
complicated state of European politics, which 
might have made progress westwards very 
difficult, and after much deliberation re- 
solved to return home with the utmost speed 
via Batang. Mr. Mesny had now joined him, 
and the two commenced their arduous under- 
taking on July 10. They reached the frontier 
at Tachienlu, now becoming quite familiar to 
foreigners as the gate of Eastern Tibet from 
the reports of English travellers and French 
missionaries. “ This place,” Col. Yule tells us, 


‘« stands itself at a height of 8,340 feet above the 
sea-level, but the second march westward carries 
the traveller to the summit-level of the great 
Tibetan table-land, on which, with the exception 
of one or two early dips into the gorges of great 
rivers, he might continue his way, did Lamas 
and others withdraw their opposition, without 
ever materially descending below 11,000 feet, 
until he should hail the Russian outposts on the 
northern outskirts of Pamir, 1,800 miles away.” 


This, however, our traveller did not propose 
to attempt, but we must leave the reader to 
gather from his second volume the details of 
the journey across the plateau to Litang and 
Batang, thence in a southerly direction, 
through the region of the River of Golden 
Sand, to Tali-fu, the capital of Yiinnan, and 
over the south-west frontier into Burmah. 
Suffice it to say that the journey from 
Chéngtu—a distance of 1,100 miles—was 
accomplished in 115 days, a feat on which 
Capt. Gill may well congratulate himself. 

The work is illustrated by the author's 
own excellent route-maps, supplemented by 
Mr. Baber’s survey between Tali-fu and 
Bhamo; and Dr. Keith Johnston’s general 
map of China, slightly extended so as to include 
Bhamo. There is also a useful sketch-map to 
elucidate recent exploration on the Tibeto- 
Chinese frontier. 

The mode, or rather modes, of transliterating 
Chinese sounds adopted in this work demand 
a word of notice. Capt. Gill, though, as we 
are told by Col. Yule, he “ was weighted with 
a serious disadvantage as a traveller in China 
by his unacquaintance with the language,” 
has boldly introduced Sir Thos. Wade’s ortho- 
graphy, but he is not always consistent ; Col. 
Yule, after a mild protest against its use, 
combines this with the Mofrrisonian system ; 
and, as regards the general map, we cannot 
pretend to say what or how many systems are 
represented on it. A natural result of this 
complication is that the work has lists of 
errata prefixed to each volume, and in a 
second edition will need even further correc- 
tion. It is much to be regretted that Capt. 
Gill should have made this innovation, for 
however admirably adapted Sir T. Wade’s 
orthography may be, and undoubtedly is, for 
the instruction of students in the Peking 
dialect, we agree with the late Mr. Mayers in 
thinking that it is not suited for a standard 
system of orthography. The question involved 





is a far more difficult one than most people 
imagine, and will probably be solved by a 
combination of systems; indeed, we have 
reason to believe that this course is now under 
consideration in China. 

This matter of orthography, however, need 
not vex the English reader, and to him we 
heartily commend Capt. Gill’s work as in 
every respect an amusing and fascinating 
book of travel ; and lest anyone should take 
fright at our previous allusions to the scientific 
aspect of his journey, we may reassure him 
with Col. Yule’s remark, that “the bright 
personal narrative contained in these two 
volumes does not represent Capt. Gill’s 
scientific results;’’ to which we may add 
that the reader would hardly guess that such 
work was being so thoroughly performed. 

Epw. Durrietp JonEs. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Lady Laura. By M. E, Christie. 


& Co.) 
Pipistrello. By Ouida. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Workers in the Dawn. By George Gissing. 
(Remington. ) 


There’s Rue for You. By Mrs. Arthur 
Kennard. (Chapman & Hall.) 


A Son of Mars. By Major A. Griffiths. 
(Remington. ) 


Leaves from the Ash. By Margaret Field. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) 


People She Knew. By an Old Maid. 
(Remington. ) 


The Story of Heritage. 
(Remington. ) 


My Boys. By Scriba. (Remington.) 
Wandering Will. (Remington.) 


Qui nous délivrera des Athées et des Libre- 
Penseurs? They promise to be much more 
troublesome than the Greeks and the Romans, 
and a deliverer is much more urgently re- 
quired at the present moment. In novels in 
particular they are very terrible, and a man 
can never tell where he is likely to have them. 
The religious novel of old days had a certain 
frankness about it. It was like a church, 
sufficiently distinguished from other buildings 
to make sure that he who entered it should 
enter it with his eyes open, and not unawares. 
But the freethinking novel generally begins 
in the most insidious way, as if it were a 
work of pure literature; and the wretched 
reader finds suddenly that dreadful people 
who are quite certain that the religion of 
God is done for, and are troubled about the 
religion of humanity, have got him “ fast as 
the gin’s grip of a wayfarer.” Here is Miss 
Christie, for instance, who has written a novel 
in some respects a great deal better than 
ninety-nine novels out of a hundred, who has 
taken immense pains with the writing of it— 
though she should not say “ euphuistically ” 
when she means “ euphemistically ”—and 
who has imagined two really delightful 
characters, Lord Rhoos and Cassandra 
Gwynne. And yet these pleasant places are 
positively infested with the aforesaid gins 
and traps of dreary freethought. Of course 
if anybody likes exact pathological descrip- 
tions of spiritual stomach-ache we cannot help 


(Strahan 


By Herbert Gough. 





it, and must content ourselves with a protest. 
To return to the pleasanter task of eulogy, 
let us repeat that readers will find in this 
book some extremely careful and satisfactory 
work. The introduction is perhaps a little 
too elaborate—it never does for a novelist to 
be long in getting under way. The hero isa 
limp and rather idiotic person, but as he is 
the principal representative of freethought 
that is probably unavoidable, and the heroine is 
even worse when she arrives at the counsels 
of freethinking perfection, though she is rather 
nice before. But the character of Cassandra 
Gwynne is strong enough and fresh enough to 
bear even this ordeal. The other good figure 
we have mentioned, Lord Rhoos, is slightly 
drawn, but is very good indeed, and shows 
that Miss Christie has an ample power of 
imagining men as well as doleful creatures 
who want to know about the “ new covenant 
of human sympathy.”’ If she can do thus 
well in Egypt and the Desert we shall expect 
excellent things from her when she finds her 
one she ought to do, into the Promised 
and. 


The Greeks and the Romans are to the fore 
again in Pipistrello, and, as usual in Ouida’s 
hands, justify themselves by being at least 
novel and amusing. Pipistrello, who constantly 
repeats the statement, “I am Pipistrello,” 
very much after the fashion of the gentleman 
in Thackeray’s ballad who remarked, “ I am a 
merry bard,” is a “ saltimbank ” (Ouidesque 
for acrobat), who runs away all in his 
early age, but possesses a surprising 
amount of scholarship, having read Pliny 
and knowing all about the nymph Canens and 
the Lake Vadimon. A wicked woman, a fine 
specimen of Ouida’s favourite kind, is, of 
course, his ruin, and the language is of the 
richest and raciest “ensign’s quality.”’ By- 
the-way, there are no ensigns now. After 
this rubbish come some stories, so fresh, so 
affecting, and so charmingly written that 
only a person tolerably experienced in the 
lubies of authors can believe them to be by 
the same hand. If the anti-vivisectionists 
clubbed together to give Ouida a crown of 
gold for “ The Marriage Plate ” it would not 
be undeserved; and “Umilta” and “ Birds 
in the Snow,” though a little extravagant 
here and there, are not very much inferior. 
“A Hero’s Reward” is in every respect 
inferior, and “ Fame ” is extravagant and not 
wholly original in donnée. But the three 
stories already praised are among the very 
best things the author has done, and, what is 
more, are absolutely good. 


Mr. Gissing is one of those persons for 
whom the heart of the sensitive reviewer feels 
a certain sorrow. His book is in every sense 
an extravagant one. He has got into his 
head the very common notion that social 
order as at present established is the root of 
all evil, and he writes a long (a very long) 
novel to iilustrate this notion. Nearly all 
his people of the upper class are foolish or 
wicked, and nearly all those of the lower are 
wretched and wronged. Yet, oddly enough, 
the bad ends to which nearly all, rich and poor, 
come are occasioned almost in every single 
instance by some personal error or folly which 
it is difficult to connect with the social 


system at all. Nor has Mr. Gissing been 
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fortunate enough to make his portraits, at 
all events in the case of the upper classes, in the 
least life-like. Yet when the necessary and 
important deductions have been made for all 
these shortcomings, there remains something 
to be said for the author. He _ possesses 
sincerity, which is a great thing, and 
imagination, which is a greater. Although 
any reader of some little experience will 
know that his pictures are partly false 
and partly exaggerated, yet his book leaves 
on the mind a certain “ obsession ””—there is 
no word for it in English, though neither 
thing nor term is specially or properly French 
—which merely insignificant work never pro- 
duces. It ought to be mentioned, perhaps, 
that Workers in the Dawn is not exactly 
intended for the well-known young ladies 
whose bread is cut in the equally well-known 
tartines. There is nothing in the least 
unclean in Mr. Gissing’s handling of his 
subjects, but in his choice of them he is more 
adventurous than is usual with the English 
novelist. 


It is always a matter of the greatest satis- 
faction to us when we can get a clear moral 
out of a book, and fortunately Mrs. Arthur 
Kennard has illustrated a moral which a child 
may draw, and which is of the highest im- 
portance to bearded men. If—we are ad- 
dressing the bearded man—you know a young 
gentleman who writes poems in green covers 
with gold sunflowers on them, and who on 
the very first occasion of meeting your wife 
exchanges roses with her, and who reads 
Herbert Spencer, and who has a Government 
appointment and hereditary madness in his 
family, don’t ask him to your house. If any- 
body after this rushes on his fate the fault is 
not ours or Mrs. Arthur Kennard’s. Nor have 
we the slightest intention of deterring readers 
from reading There’s Rue for You by giving 
this summary of its teachings. There is 
much matter in it for the attentive peruser. 
A description of Mr. Mudie’s establishment 
in Oxford Street which would do honour 
to M. Zola himself; a collection of characters 
with handles to their names, among whom 
lords and ladies simply “do be jostling 
one another;” some very choice Italian, 
and some baby talk which we venture 
to think philologically incorrect, await the 
reader. We are not sure, by-the-way, that 
the counsel to the bearded man which we 
have just given might not be amplified. It 
is not well for him—we endorse the recom- 
mendation with as many underlinings as there 
are in the most urgent ‘ whip ”—to remark 
to his wife, who is literary, that “ Faust is not 
a book for a lady’s table.” For our own 
personal part we should consider this a 
sufficient ground for a divorce, inasmuch as 
the wife thenceforward is bound to think of her 
husband as a fool. 


Major Griffiths has written another military 
novel in a plain and straightforward fashion 
which is by no means devoid of attraction. 
This class of romance has gone through three 
stages with us. There was the military novel 
on active service, as it may be called, which 
practically died out with the generation that 
sat at the feet of the participators in the 
great war. There was (and is, though it has 
sadly fallen off) the noyel of the guardsman 





who wore roses anointed with Burgundy, the 
novel which mourns its father, Mr. George 
Lawrence, and is but seldom the object of 
attention to its mother, Ouida. Lastly, 
there is the actual novel of actual barrack 
life. Of this Major Griffiths is a chief practi- 
tioner, and A Son of Mars is a very good 
specimen of its kind. The revolution and 
discovery sacred to classic art are indeed 
applied to it to heighten the interest ; but its 
real merit is the exhibition of the fact that 
even in these days there are worse careers 
for a sharp-witted, fairly educated, and well- 
disposed youth than that of ‘Thomas Atkins. 


Leaves from the Ash is a very ambitiously 
titled book which we fear hardly justifies the 
ambition of its title. Considering that the 
ash is no less than the tree Igdrasil, and that 
Mr. Carlyle’s famous words in Hero Worship 
are cited, one expects something in which 
the common is made to look somewhat more 
uncommon than is the case in Miss Field’s 
book. There is no harm in the volume, and 
if it had been called Margaret Raymond or 
Aytoun High Street or some such jog-trot 
appellation we should have recommended it as 
an appropriate enough girl’s book and passed 
it by. But when Miss Field tells us and her 
readers that she is going to enlighten them 
on “the meaning of what seems the sorrowful 
riddle of life,’ we are bound to say that the 
smile on the Sphinx’s countenance seems to our 
mind’s eye to broaden not a little. Leaving, 
however, Miss Field and the Sphinx to settle 
it, we shall only request the former not to 
talk about “ Pygmalion and Galatea”’ as if 
the name Galatea had any classical authority, 
and still more not to accuse Pallas of breathing 
life into the statue. This latter piece of 
absurdity simply murders the myth. 


If all old maids would write stories as good 
as some of those in People She Knew the 
unjust opprobrium which at present weighs 
upon the class would disappear. These stories 
are not faultless, and in places are carelessly 
and incorrectly written; but they often show 
power. The first and last, “ Our Organist ” 
and “The Power of Love,” are among the 
best. ‘ Esther Macmichael’s Tale ” is another 
good one, with an amiable editor in it who 
ought to conciliate all rulers of the waste-paper 
basket to the ‘ Old Maid.” 


The Story of Heritage has nothing to do 
with wills or intestacy laws, but concerns a 
young woman whose godfathers and god- 
mothers gave her that surprising name. It 
is autobiographical, and has many touches 
which remind us of a personal experience. 
We once asked a young lady why she adopted 
a certain peculiarly awkward fashion of narra- 
tive, and she replied, “ Oh! isn’t it right? I 
never thought about it ; all the writers in the 
Magazine do it.” We can perceive 
traces of a similar implicit faith on the part of 
Mr. Herbert Gough. His story is not a bad 
story as stories go, but there is a certain diffi- 
culty in calling it a good one. 


My Boys, on the other hand, is not only good, 
but better than most such tales, without, how- 
ever, possessing any very remarkable merits. 
The central incident, the curiously improbable 
act of a girl who passes herself off as her own 
dead sister and as the mother of that sister’s 
child, seems to us to be not quite suffi- 








ciently made out or justified, and to be looked 
on in a very odd way by the other characters 
of the book. But in those characters there is 
something life-like, and there are occasionally 
to be recognised bits of accurate observation 
and drawing which are not too common. 


The slight narrative of Wandering Will, 
filling, like the last four or five books noticed, 
a single volume only, is little more than the 
account of a runaway youth’s steerage voyage 
to America, and his few adventures there 
before he was able to get money from his 
friends to go back. It hardly deserves the 
name of a novel, but the story is not badly 
told, and has no undue pretention. 

Grorce SarntsBuRy. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Thorovgh Guide to the English Lake 
District. By M. J. B. Baddeley, B.A. (Dulau 
and Co.) Mr. Baddeley’s concise little work is 
one that the English tourist at this time will 
readily welcome, for it possesses merits hitherto 
absent from most other guide- books dealing with 
the same subject. The English lakes have 
always called forth an abundance of picturesque 
writing; this Mr. Baddeley knows; and it has 
led him to preserve a distinctly practical tone 
throughout. There is no wish to dictate to us 
that which we ought or ought not to admire; 
he has merely striven to be the faithful guideand 
instructor of those who are willing ‘‘ to spare 
a short space of their holiday life for an exami- 
nation of those natural beauties which lie, 
comparatively speaking, at the threshold of 
their homes.” ‘To a great extent the arrange- 
ment is an alphabetical one. As Ambleside, or 
Bowness, or Grasmere is usually the first point 
that tourists reach, there is nothing confusing in 
this; in fact, it is better to visit the different 
places just as they rank in the order of the 
alphabet. In addition to general maps, there 
are ten coloured sectional ones, all very care- 
fully and delicately executed, the tints 
indicating in each case the contours of altitude 
at intervals of 500 feet. Certainly, these maps 
are the leading feature in a very admirable and 
useful yolume, to which the epithet thorough 
may with justice be affixed. 


L’Italie Actuelle: Lettres &@ un Ami. Par 
Emile de Layeleye. (Hachette.) By this re- 
issue in volume form of his letters upon the 
Italy of to-day—originally printed in the Revue 
de Belgique—M. de Laveleye brings the subject 
before a wider public, that will doubtless hear 
his opinions with the attention they deserve. 
There are not many Europeans, perhaps, who 
could have written with such wisdom, im- 
partiality, and insight about a people whose 
past history has been both great and glorious, 
yet who, in these days, offer no striking claim 
to the interest of other nations. But the 
author shows that Italy, so far from needing 
development in this respect, yields much that 
might be copied with advantage. As he says, 
it was not in the cause ofart, not with a view to 
studying the priceless treasures of her museums 
or the magnificence of her landscapes, that M. 
de Laveleye took the road to Italy; he aimed 
at a right knowledge and understanding of her 
existing institutions, at an appreciation of the 
intentions of those of her citizens who were 
most active for her welfare. For the Italian 
system of education the author finds consider- 
able praise. Points of difficulty that have 
arisen in the Belgian scheme of public instruc- 
tion have, in Italy, been successfully and 
decisively overcome. Much attention is given 


to the teaching of gymnastics; upon the value 
of this the author repeatedly insists, Certainly, 
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gymnastics are healthful and invigorating 
within certain limits; to the foreigner they 
best supply the want of a national athletic 
pastime, such as our cricket, rowing, or lawn 
tennis. But, if the youth of Italy had these 
things, gymnastics would assuredly be found to 
rank second in their fayour. Another admir- 
able feature in Italian education is the care 
with which the national tongue and the history 
of the national literature are taught. A taste 
for literature, it seems, is steadily and syste- 
matically encouraged ; thepast and present classic 
authors are very generally read and studied. 
Although, in this volume, the author is largely 
occupied with questions relating to political 
economy, he touches throughout upon social 
and general subjects with great breadth and 
clearness of view; he has, moreover, descriptive 
power, added to a charmingly easy style; this 
saves an occasional minuteness of detail from 
becoming in the least tiresome to the general 
reader. 


Guide to Kelso: Historical and Descriptive. 
(Kelso: J. and J. H. Rutherfurd.) This is an 
interesting account of the most attractive of 
our border towns, situated at the junction of 
Teviot with Tweed—rivers which hold at com- 
mand a thousand historical associations, and 
are endeared to anglers and agriculturists. 
Through the encroachments made by the 
manufacturers, the increase of pollution, the 
want of a close-time for trout, the prevalence 
of poaching habits also in the ascendency, the 
tributaries of Tweed are all of them in high 
danger of losing caste as angling resorts, and 
otherwise retrograding. The purity and sani- 
tary condition of the water are also being 
affected, and it will require strong and imme- 
diate measures to avert the calamities in prospect. 
The volume under notice extends only to 
eighty-four pages, but embraces in this limited 
space a large amount of correct and useful 
information. The type is good and the illus- 
trations, of which there are several, well got 
up. We highly commend it. 


Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archaeological Society for 1877-78. Vol. IL. 
(Bristol: Jefferies.) The youngest of our 
county archaeological societies has started upon 
its useful career with abundance of energy. 
Five hundred members, among whom are several 
names of more than local reputation, have given 
it their support, and the second volume of its 
Transactions contains several yaluable and 
interesting papers. The late Mr. Joyce’s 
remarks on the Fairford windows are very 
copious, and successfully establish his statement 
that this glass ‘‘ resembles a great illuminated 
book, an illustrated evangelium, divided into 
distinct parts, each part having its own pages.” 
The paper does not deal with the vexed question 
—What hand designed or executed the paint- 
ings? but incidentally disproves the often- 
repeated assertion that they were drawn by 
Albert Diirer. In the great east window the 
artist, skilful in other details, shows his utter 
inability to delineate a horso. The animals are 
not only badly drawn but are in the most un- 
natural and constrained positions, and this, not 
from accident, but in order to get them into the 
lights where they are now placed. The work, 
therefore, must have been done upon the spot, 
and probably at a date earlier than that of the 
great Flemish painter. The papers upon “Local 
Names near Cirencester,’ “The Tombs in 
Tewkesbury Abbey,” and ‘Tenures of Land 
in Cirencester” are solid contributions to the 
work which tho society has undertaken ; and the 
genealogical monographs on the families of 
Tyndale and Selwyn contain a good deal of 
interesting matter. The editor will do well to 
exclude from future volumes all memoirs which 
have not some distinct bearing upon the locality 
in which the society operates, Keviews of such 





books as Studies of the Times of Abraham or 
Opie in his Works are out of place in the Trans- 
actions of the Gloucestershire Archaeological 
Society, which has a sufficiently definite field 
assigned to it by its very title. 


Tne current number of the Journal of the 
Statistical Society (Stanford) contains, among 
others, two very valuable and opportune papers 
dealing with the sources of our food supply ; 
the one by Capt. Craigie, the other conjointly 
by Mr. Lawes and Dr. Gilbert. From certain 
wild statements we have recently noticed both 
in the press and in Parliament, we should 
imagine that the following figures are not 
generally known. The total area in the United 
Kingdom under corn crops is slightly under 
twelve million acres, or 21°8 per cent. of the 
grand total. Of this, just three million acres 
are in wheat, nearly three million in barley, 
and just four million in oats. The area in 
wheat shows a marked diminution of 700,000 
acres, or 19 per cent., during the past ten years. 
After this, it is not surprising to find that, 
whereas twenty years ago the home produce 
supplied nearly three-fourths of the national 
consumption of wheat, it now furnishes barely 
two-fifths. In the same period of twenty years 
the imports have multiplied roughly threefold, 
from 4,500,000 to 13,500,000 quarters. And 
yet we are accustomed to regard the production 
of wheat as the main occupation of the British 
farmer. In forcible contrast with these figures, 
we may bring forward the case of two provinces 
in India. The Punjab has nearly seven million 
acres in wheat, or 37 per cent. of its total culti- 
vated area. The Central Provinces have more 
than three million acres in wheat, or 23 per 
cent. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tne Bampton Lectures on The Organisation 
of the Karly Christian Church, recently de- 
livered before the University of Oxford by the 
Rey. Edwin Hatch, Vice-Principai of St. Mary 
Hall, Oxford, and Grinfield Lecturer in the 
Septuagint, will shortly be issued by Messrs. 
Rivington. 

Mrs. HAWETS, in accordance with a sugges- 
tion repeatedly made by schoolmasters and 
others engaged in tuition, is preparing a Chaucer 


for Schools, founded upon her well-known 


Chaucer for Children, several thousands of which 
have already been sold. The book will not be 
illustrated, but will be carefully annotated, and 
specially adapted to class lessons. 


Pror. T. H. Green, with the help of some 
friends at Oxford, is preparing a translation of 
Lotze’s System der Philosophie, which will be 
published by the Clarendon Press, probably in 
the course of next year. 


Messrs. WILLIAM MAXWELL AND Son will 
publish in a few days A Treatise on Private 
International Law, with Principal Reference to its 
Practice in England: being in Lieu of a Second 
Edition of the Work published in 1858, by Mr. 
John Westlake, Q.C. 


Dr. E. MiLieR, who has been employed by 
the Colonial Office to collect the ancient inscrip- 
tions in Ceylon, will return to Europe next 
autumn. 


WE are sorry to hear of the sudden illness of 
Dr. Burnell. He has been sent home by his 
doctors, and will not be able to return to India 
for some time. The printing of-his translation 
of Manu, which was nearly finished and was to 
appear in ‘*The Sacred Books of the East,’’ will 
be delayed. 


Tasmanian Friends and Foes, Feathered, 


Furred, and Finned, is the title of a forthcoming 
work, illustrated with wood-cuts and coloured 
plates, upon the natural history of Tasmania, to 





be issued this autumn by Messrs. Marcus Ward 
and Co. The volume is from the pen of Mrs, 
IL. A. Meredith, the author of several well- 
known works upon this colony, and gives, in a 
popular, easy, narrative style, accounts of the 
kangaroos, bandicoots, wombats, and other 
marsupials, as well as of the birds and fishes, 
Several of the species described the author 
believes to be new to science, and the marvel- 
lous intelligence displayed by some of these 
low-class mammals when kept by the author as 
household pets will be both new and interesting 
to English readers. 


Dr. GEORGE MAcDONALD has accepted the 
presidency of the Perry Bar Institute, Birming- 
ham, and is to deliver his presidential address 
on October 19 next. 


A series of historical notes on Gourock, 
compiled by the Rey. David Macrae, will shortly 
be published. 

AN interesting exhibition of books was held 
lately for a few weeks at the Cercle de la 
Librairie in Paris. In the retrospective depart- 
ment an attempt was made to obtain the first 
books printed in each French town. The cata- 
logue of this exhibition was a marvel of typo- 
graphy. Hight printers, eight paper-makers, 
and eight ink-manufacturers undertook to 
produce it gratuitously ; and, as they were all 
left entirely free in their choice of type, paper, 
and colour of ink, &c., a most bizarre and 
original work was produced, but one which 
does high credit to French typography. 


Tue Committee of the Birmingham Triennial 
Musical Festival have, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Novello, made arrangements with M. 
Gounod for the first performance at the Festival 
of 1882 of a great oratorio upon which he is 
now engaged. 


LiTerary ladies are rapidly coming to the 
front in the United States. Mrs. Kate A. 
Sanborn has been appointed to the Chair of 
English Literature in Smith College, at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts. 


WE learn from the Revue Critique that M. 
Chassiotis is about to publish, with M. Leroux, 
a work on Public Instruction in Greece, with 
numerous maps and statistical tables. 


IN consequence of a motion brought forward 
in the Italian Parliament by the member for 
Arezzo, Prof. Pasquale Villari,a Bill has been 
passed for the formation of a library in Rome 
exclusively dedicated to the collection of books, 
newspapers, and documents relating to the 
emancipation of Italy. This is an important 
step, for up to this time materials for a history 
of the wars of independence and the rise of 
Italian liberty have remained scattered in local 
libraries throughout the kingdom. 


THE results of the examinations of the 
Society of Arts for the present year, which have 
just been printed, show that 2,325 papers were 
worked in the various subjects, as against 2,302 
in 1879, 2,094 in 1878, and 1,776 in 1877. 
After the present year, the examinations will 
be modified, so as to comprise the following 
subjects only :—Political Economy, Domestic 
Economy (including clothing, cookery, health, 
and housekeeping and thritt), and the Theory 
and Practice of Music. The examination in 
the practice of vocal and instrumental music: 
brought forward 272 candidates at the three 
following centres—viz., Society’s House, Lon-- 
don, 153; Glasgow Association for the Higher 
Education of Women, 90; and the Midland In- 
stitute, Birmingham, 29. Of these, nine only 
failed to pass the examination. These exami- 
nations were commenced in 1879, and will be 
held twice a year in future. 


Sicnor NicoMEDE BIANcHr is about to 
publish the original text of King Victor Em- 
manuel’s speech on the opening of Parliament 
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in 1859, together with the marginal corrections 
in the monarch’s handwriting, comprising the 
memorable phrase: ‘‘ We are not deaf to the 
cries of pain raised to us from so many parts of 
Italy.” 


Tue Belgian Literary Congress will meet at 
the Palais des Académies, Brussels, from 
August 12 to 15. 


We regret to learn from the Publishers’ 
Weekly that the Annual Record of Science and 
Discovery, which the Harpers have been publish- 
ing for seven or eight years under the editorship 
of Prof. Spencer T. Bayard, is to be discontinued 
for lack’of sufficient support. The publication 
of the Literary Journal has likewise been sus- 
pended, and some of its features will be trans- 
ferred to the Publishers’ Weekly. 


Tue Swedish Government has nominated 
M. Carlson, formerly Minister of Public 
Worship, as delegate to represent that country 
at the Educational Congress to be held at 
Brussels August 22-29 next. The Italian 
Minister of Public Instruction has just an- 
nounced to the executive committee of the Con- 
gress that, in addition to the delegates already 
appointed by that country, Signor Albert 
Errera, professor at the University of Naples, 
has been requested to attend the Congress, and 
to devote his attention specially to the subject 
of technical education. 


THe Nation announces that Mr. Charles W. 
Tuttle hasin preparation Lives of Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert; of Capt. John Mason, the founder of 
New Hampshire ; and of Capt. Francis Champer- 
nowne; Memoirs of Edward Randolph; of 
William Blaxton, the first settler on the site of 
Boston; and of Hugh Percy, Duke of Nor- 
thumberland ; and an historical account of the 
conquest of Acadia by the Dutch in 1674. A 
campaign Life of Gen. Hancock, by Col. J. W. 
Forney, is, according to the same paper, to be 
one of the literary curiosities of the season. 


THE memoirs of Johann Georg Rist, a Danish 
diplomatist at the beginning of the present 
century, furnish some piquant details of the 
daily life of Charles IV. of Spain. The first 
part, just published by Perthes of Gotha, leaves 
Rist in London, at the time of the bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen. 


THE subject of the Lamey prize essay in the 
University of Strassburg is the “ History of 
City Architecture among the Greeks.” The 
competition is open to all, without distinction 
of nationality. 


M. MaspEro has been sent on a mission to 
Italy for the purpose of collecting in the 
museums of Naples, Rome, Florence, Bologna, 
and Turin the documents necessiry for the 
publication of a History of Egypt. 


A. SUBSCRIPTION has been opened for the 
purpose of setting up at Felletin (Creuse) a 
marble bust of the eminent French Hellenist, 
J. J. Courtaud-Diverneresse. 


ABBEDDIN PasnA, the Turkish Foreign 
Minister, who is an Albanian by birth, writes 
and speaks Greek fluently, and has lately 
published a poem in that language entitled 
“To the Almighty.” 


Tne Church Quarterly Review for July has 
for its first article a very good paper on 
‘* Cassiodorus,” reminding one, more than the 
Review has done for some time, of the admir- 
able article on Theodore of Mopsuestia in the 
first number. After this, the best-written paper 
is ‘‘ Heroines of Charity ’”—on the lives of Sister 
Dora and other ladies of the same type, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant. Much of the same sort 
of merit as characterises this article belongs to 
that in the Dublin Review on St. Catherine of 
Siena. The only other paper in it of much literary 





interest is that on ‘The Greek Church,” by 
Prof. Lamy, of Louvain, 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Times gives some 
further details concerning the losses of literary 
treasures in the burning of Mommsen’s Library. 
Of the unedited inscriptions of the Corpus In- 
scriptionum Latinarum, the addenda to vol. x. 
(containing Lower Italy, West) are to be con- 
sidered as destroyed. Greatly damaged are 
the ‘“‘Instrumentum Domesticum” of vol. ix. 
(Lower Italy, East), the ‘‘ Columnae Militariae” 
(Sicily and Sardinia) of vol. x., the ‘ Index 
Auctorum” of vols. ix. and x., and the in- 
scriptions of Helvetia of vol. xiii. Vol. viii., 
containing Africa (begun by Wilmanns and 
finished by Mommsen) remains intact. The 
four Jordanes MSS. of the libraries of Heidel- 
berg (Palatinus 921, of which, however, colla- 
tions fortunately exist), Berlin, Vienna, and 
Breslau are destroyed. The critical text of 
Jordanes which Mommsen had prepared for 
publication in the ‘‘ Auctores Antiquissimi ” of 
the Monumenta Germaniae is saved, as also the 
Preface and account of the MSS. used by the 
editor. Nota single book of Mommsen’s own 
library escaped the flames. More lamentable 
even than the loss of books and MSS. is the 
destruction of Mommsen’s own Collectanea and 
works still in MS.; among these is said to have 
been Mommsen’s MS. of the History of the 
Empire, of which nearly three volumes were 
ready. We have much pleasure in mentioning 
that it is proposed to raise a subscription in 
England for the purpose of lessening in some 
degree the material results of Prof. Mommsen’s 
irreparable loss, and of testifying the sympathy 
of English scholars for one to whom they are so 
deeply indebted. Mr. Henry J. Roby, of Wood 
Hill, Pendleton, has undertaken to receive any 
contributions for such a fund. 


Mr. GEORGE CLEMENT Boasz the elder died 
at Fairlie House, Bridge of Allan, on the 23rd 
inst., in his seventieth year. He was the 
author of several theological tracts and fugitive 
poems, most of which were printed at Dundee 
during his residence there as cashier of the 
Dundee Bank. Since his retirement from busi- 
ness he has been the pastor of the Catholic 
Apostolic Church at Brighton, where a volume 
of poems bearing his initials was printed by 
him in 1876. 


Tue death is likewise announced of Mr. 
Benjamin Poole, author of a History of Coven- 
try; of Mr. W. A. Lloyd, the well-known 
authority on aquaria; and of the Rev. Barnas 
Sears, formerly President of Brown University, 
and agent of the Peabody Fund for promoting 
education at the South. 


THE Oswestry Advertiser learns that a memoir 
of the late Mr. Wynne, of Peniarth, will appear 
in the forthcoming number of the Archaeologia 
Cambrensis, and trusts that the council at the 
head of affairs in connexion with the Cambrian 
Archaeological Association will see the fitness 
of giving with the paper a portrait of the 
deceased gentleman. Such a course would 
commend itself to every member of the society. 








PARIS LETTER. 


Paris : July, 1880. 

The period which has elapsed since my last 
letter has been extremely fruitful in publica- 
tions of all sorts, but the quality is by no means 
equal to the quantity, and the greater part of 
the books lying on the critic’s table do not merit 
the exercise of the paper-knife. We will, how- 
ever, endeayour to detach from this medley of 
various works those which deserye to be 
considered by the English reader as remarkable 
specimens of French production. 

I was regretting, inone of my recent letters, 
the dearth of literary criticism in Paris, I have 





now, however, to note the successive appearance 
of several volumes, devoted to subjects of 
criticism, proceeding from the pens of those 
who, in the daily journals, still represent the 
old tradition—that is to say, the long article 
appearing at regular intervals. The taste for 
rapid and concise intelligence brought into 
vogue by M.de Villemessant, the founder of 
Figaro, has caused the gradual rejection, by all 
the popular journals, of the long article, such 
as was written by M. Sainte-Beuve, and the 
substitution of the bibliographical bulletin. 
MM. Edmond Scherer, Barbey d’Aurevilly, and 
Paul deSaint-Victor are among the last represen- 
tatives of this style, which demanded from the 
journalist the knowledge of a reviewer. It is 
to them that we owe the recent publication of 
the books of higher criticism to which I propose 
to devote a few lines. The first, M. Edmond 
Scherer, possesses an intellect just rather than 
brilliant, incisive rather than sympathetic. Al- 
though he leans to advanced sceptical opinions, 
he yet retains a tinge of the severe spirit of 
Protestantism in which he grew up, and he 
has not that bloom of poetry which Sainte- 
Beuve was able to preserve even in the most 
abstract studies. M. Scherer, moreover, has, 
unfortunately for literature, thrown himself 
into active political life; he occupies the posi- 
tion of a Senator in our Upper Chamber, and 
writes much less than could be desired by those 
who have learned to appreciate his powerful 
qualities as a writer. In a very curious article, 
published some years since under the title of 
“Inter pocula,” iM. Scherer has thus depicted 
himself under the name of Montaigu :— 


**He always goes straight to his ideas without 
troubling himself to adorn them; one would say 
that, with him, our intellect is a machine for 
knowing and elucidating, and that ornament 


has no business even with a question of litera- 
ture.” 


Elsewhere he calls himself ‘‘ a railway train 
which takes you to the goal, and that rapidly, 
but without showing you much of the country 
on your way ”’ (fifth volume of Studieson Con- 
temporary Literature). He now presents us 
with a book on Diderot—Diderot, Etude (Lévy), 
@ propos of the complete edition of the works of 
that author published by MM. Assézat and 
Tourneux, in twenty volumes, through the firm 
of Garnier. Diderot is one of those impassioned 
and passion-inspiring writers who are never 
judged with coolness. After having been com- 
pletely forgotten, he is now in high favour 
among us. ‘The analogy between his philosophic 
ideas and the Darwinian conceptions; the 
character, more violent than regulated, of his 
genius, render him calculated to please the 
French nation of to-day. M. Edmond Scherer 
has endeavoured to put this great figure in his 
true place, equally removed from excessive ad- 
miration or excessive disdain. He examines 
Diderot in his private life, in his philosophy, in 
his dramatic criticism, in his plays, in his 
literary criticism and in his romances, in his 
aesthetic criticism and hisdialogues. The most 
remarkable chapter is that which analyses the 
philosophy of Diderot; all the frequently 
obscure and contradictory theories of the chief 
of the encyclopaedists are here explained and 
elucidated with great art. This is the master- 
piece of the work. It seems to me that the 
conclusion arrived at, though a little severe, is 
nevertheless just. In M. Scherer’s opinion, 
Diderot only possessed some of the qualities of 
a writer, and does not constitute a complete 
writer, or one of really the first rank. But he 
is animated and inspired in the highest degree, 
and this redeems the numerous faults which 
he displayed, and in the first rank of which 
cynicism and immaturity are too manifest. — 
Anyone who desires to form an exact opinion 
of the views of those bitter antagonists of 
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Diderot of whom I have spoken—for there exist 
some eyen at the present day—should read 
M. Barbey d’Aurevilly’s book, Goethe et Diderot 
(Dentu). M. Barbey d’Aureyilly occupies on 
the Constitutionnel the place long filled by Sainte- 
Beuye—that is to say, he contributes every 
Monday an article on the book which has 
appeared in the previous week. But he has 
none of the ideas of Sainte-Beuve. An Ultra- 
montane Catholic, he represents the ideas of 
Joseph de Maistre and Bonald; and, now that 
M. Louis Veuillot bas given up writing, it may 
be said that he is the only member of the irre- 
concileable Catholic party who possesses genuine 
talent. His present volume is a furious attack 
upon Goethe and Diderot, whom he considers, 
not without reason, as brothers in their ideas, 
and whom he accuses of having exercised a 
disastrous influence on human thought. Putting 
on one side the party spirit which, with M. 
d’Aurevilly, is always dominant, it is ex- 
tremely curious to see by what arguments 
the Ultramontane critic develops a thesis so 
contrary to all received opinions—namely, that 
Goethe was not a great poet, and that Diderot 
was nota great writer. Thereis much brilliance 
and imagery in the style of M. d’Aurevilly, 
and occasionally a very delicate critical vein. 
What, for example, could be more true than 
this remark ?—‘‘ The great originality of Goethe 
consists in haying made life an art, far more 
than in having made arta life.” Itis to be 
regretted that evident injustices, such as the 
denial of all poetic merit to the first part of 
Faust, should find a place to startle the reader 
and cast a doubt on the capacity of the critic. 
M. Paul de Saint-Victor is, like M. Barbey 
d’Aurevilly, a periodical critic. For about thirty 
years he has written the dramatic weekly article 
in the first journals of Paris. At present he is 
connected with the Moniteur Universel. With 
him the review of the pieces played during the 
week is a very secondary matter. He makes it 
the peg on which to hang an historical or 
literary study, and he has thus expended, in 
the daily press, more talent than was needed for 
the acquisition of real fame, in this resembling 
Théophile Gautier, who was likewise hindered 
from giving us all the works which he had in his 
brain by this necessity of writing articles for 
the daily press, So bad is the financial position 
of writers in France that they neither produce 
dramas nor romances, becauso they are com- 
pelled to gain their living by this journalistic 
work, which fritters away their talent. M. Paul 
de Saint-Victor, however, in the midst of this 
continual labour, has set before himself an object 
—that, namely, of writing a history of ‘the 
avcient and modern theatre, and he now gives 
us the first volume, which is devoted to Aeschy- 
lus. The work is called Les Deuw Masques 
(Lévy), to indicate that the author proposes to 
write the history of comedy as well as that of 
tragedy. The style of M. de Saint-Victor is 
certainly the most brilliant to be found at the 
present day among French journalists. Lamar- 
tine happily indicated this brilliancy when he 
said, ‘‘I only read Saint-Victor through blue 
spectacles.” Tho erudition of this master of 
style, as is admitted by all competent to pro- 
nounce an opinion on the subject, is equal to 
his talent in exposition. The interpretation of 


Greek history by the dramas of Aeschylus is. 


certainly carried out in a masterly way. I may 
call particular attention to the portrait of King 
Xerxes, and the pages on the sentiment of 
melancholy in antiquity, @ propos of the Persae. 

Another distinguished critic, but one chiefly 
occupied with antiquity, M. Gaston Boissier, of 
the French Academy, has published, under the 
title of Promenades Archéologiques (Hachette), 
a series of studies on Rome and Pompeii, con- 
ceived in a spirit at once highly scientific and 
very picturesque. Taking advantage of the 
discoveries made by tho most recent researches 





concerning the Forum, the Palatine, and the 
paintings of Pompeii, M. Gaston Boissier has 
endeayoured to group around the precise spots 
which formed the theatre of ancient life all 
the information which the most advanced 
scholarship affords us on that life. The fourth 
chapter, which treats of the villa of Hadrian, 
appears to us the most successful model of 
archaeology for the tourist who only makes 
use of science to enable him, by a more per- 
fect understanding of the beauties of the 
spectacle before his eyes, to enjoy it more 
thoroughly. M. Gaston Boissier has here very 
happily traced the portrait of that dilettante 
emperor, who, having passed his life in 
travelling, endeavoured, by means of buildings 
of every order and every nation, to form an 
epitome of the ancient world within the vast 
area of his villa. The figure of Hadrian is the 
more pleasing to the moderns because he 
possessed all the qualities and all the faults of a 
refined civilisation. A large tolerance was 
united in him to the strangest kind of intel- 
lectual scepticism and inconstancy. We need 
but recal his well-known farewell to his soul, 
“ Animula vagula, blandula,” for these 
words give us his true measure. M. Gaston 
Boissier’s pages likewise give us a very 
precise view of the taste of the ancients for 
nature. A chapter is devoted to the cata- 
combs, and another to Ostia. In a word, 
this book may become an excellent guide for 
the traveller in Italy who desires to profit by 
his sojourn in the land of Virgil, Horace, and 
Pliny by seeking the traces of the private life 
of the Romans in what has escaped the ravages 
of time. 

This book, in which criticism and art are so 
closely mingled, leads me by a natural tran- 
sition to speak of two posthumous volumes of 
Théophile Gautier which M. Charpentier has 
just published under the titles of Fusains et 
Faux-Fortes and Tableaux & la Plume. All the 
pieces contained in this collection may be 
regarded as unpublished, since they are articles 
which appeared in the daily papers from 1830 
to 1870, and which had never been brought 
together. Allis not of equal interest in these 
pages, written as they were to meet the re- 
quirements of daily journalism. Neverthe- 
less, there will be recognised in them those 
qualities of Gautier’s talent which obtained for 
him among his confréres the name of ‘‘ The 
Impeccable.” Gautier could write a complete 
Jfeuilleton with an unhesitating pen, without 
erasure, and in a charming little hand; and 
such was the scientific character of his vocabu- 
lary and the flexibility of his intellect that the 
article thus written almost had an appearance 
of too careful elaboration, so perfect was it in 
the details of style. Thus, Gautier said in con- 
versation, ‘‘ My phrases are like cats; I throw 
them into the air without troubling myself 
about them. I know they will fall on their 
feet.” In Tableaux @ la Plume will be found 
seven first-rate studies on the French museums, 
which may be looked upon as a résumé of 
Gautier’s opinions on art. In Fusains et Kaux- 
Fortes we must remark two excellent studies on 
Théophile de Viaud and Saint-Amand, the 
French poets so ill-treated by Boileau, and who 
deserved something better than the oblivion 
into which they have fallen. I cannot refrain 
from quoting these four lines by Théophile de 
Viaud from the beginning of an elegy on 
Solitude, distinguished by an accent not to be 
— again in French poetry until Lamar- 

ine :— 
* Dans ce val solitaire et sombre 
Le cerf qui brame au bruit de l'eau, 
Penchant ses yeux dans un ruisseau, 
S’amuse i} regarder son ombre.” 


I cannot too strongly advise the English reader 
who wishes to understand the poetical move- 
ment of the nineteenth century in France to 





turn to the poets who preceded Boileau in order 
to discover the source whence issued the new 
style that has given fresh youth to the old 
classical alexandrine. From this point of view, 
the articles of Théophile Gautier are the best 
information that can be given; for Gautier, 
even more than Sainte-Beuve, was a master 
of the theory of romantic poetry. 

This is so decidedly the case that living poets 
are all affected by the influence of Gautier even 
more than by that of M. Victor Hugo. I need 
only mention, by way of proof, the various 
volumes of verse which have been recently 
published, and which are nearly all written in 
that cadenced rhythm and that style of precise 
imagery of which Théophile Gautier gave us a 
perfect model in his Hmaux et Camées. The 
Ailes d'Or,” published by M. Armand Silvestre 
with M. Charpentier, show these peculiarities of 
metre and colouring in a high degree. Of all 
the poets of the new school, M. Silvestre is the 
one whose verses are most eagerly chosen by 
composers for setting to music, precisely on 
account of the finished rhythm of which I have 
spoken. M. Massenet, the first of living com- 
posers, has wedded his prettiest melodies to two 

ieces by M. Silvestre. It is only to be re- 
gretted that this writer should not devote his 
talent to more substantial work, and that he 
contents himself with pieces too short for the 
perfect development of his inspiration, which is 
very considerable. 

A new comer, M. Laurent-Tailhade, has just 

ublished a collection of poems dedicated to M. 
vation, called Le Jardin des Réves (Lemerre), 
in which, though in a less degree, is likewise 
found the same finished character of form. 
Like M. Silvestre, M. Tailhade is a Neo-pagan. 
He loves to sing of Adonis, Herakles, Dio- 
nysos, and Aphrodite. The reproach which 
may be urged against these verses, s0 ex- 
quisite in expression, is that passion is wanting 
in them, or, if it be manifested at all, it is 
veiled, and as it were a prisoner in a marble 
tomb. Consequently, volumes of this kind do 
not pass beyond the circle of connoisseurs. The 
French public, increasingly attracted towards 
exact literature, seems to require something 
less artistic, but more human, in a poem. Thus 
it receives with marked preference those young 
poets who, less careful as to form, employ 
themselves in painting pictures of real life. 
Two considerable efforts have just been pub- 
lished in this style, one by M. Guy de 
Maupassant, the other by M. Jules Breton. 
M. de Maupassant’s volume is simply entitled 
Des Vers. Ocrtain hazardous details, which 
betray the youth of the author, almost caused 
the prosecution of the book. Fortunately, 
people had the good sense to perceive that M. 
de Maupassant wrote his verses from an artistic 
point of view, and not with the desire of 
causing scandal. Among other pieces in this 
collection, one called ‘‘ La dernitre Escapade ” 
may be given as a type of the pessimism which 
pervades the so-called naturalistic literature. 
It is the legend of Philemon and Baucis, re- 
written, and regarded as an incident of real 
life. The poet supposes that a married couple 
have completely realised the dream cherished 
by all lovers—a perfect married life, prolonged 
intooldage. Ona fine spring day, this husband 
and wife wish to return to the park which 
witnessed the dawn of their life. Two shadows, 
attended by lacqueys, are seen moving towards 
a seat, while the splendour of nature around 
them overflows in perfumed flowers, quivering 
leaves, and the songsof birds. Then the feeling 
of their decrepitude seizes on the aged couple, 
who die of despair at finding themselves thus 
lost and circumscribed before the implacable, 
unalterable serenity of things. There is much 
power in the execution of this melancholy nar- 
rative, which is, as will be seen, the precise 
opposite of the subject as it is usually 
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treated by poets. M. Jules Breton is the 
celebrated painter of the beautiful picture 
La Procession dans la Campagne in the Luxem- 
bourg, which would indicate that his poetic 
talent lies principally in description. His poem 
of Jeanne has for its scene a village of Artois, 
that province of the North of France in which 
the artist resides for the greater part of the 
ear. There are some delicious bits of landscape 
in this narrative, perhaps almost too romantic, 
of the misfortunes of a peasant woman. The 
language, also, is too concise, too condensed, to 
be pleasing, but the effort forms a good example, 
for nothing is more repellent in poetry than 
the grand French verse, excessive in its 
monotony and obstinately inflexible, notwith- 
standing the pains which the disciples of M. 
bier Hugo have taken to render it more 
liable. 
. It will be seen that poetical productions have 
been as abundant as in the times of Pliny; 
“ Magnum proventum poetarum annus attulit,” 
says the old man of letters. Romances have 
not been less numerous, but not one has 
appeared which merits a long analysis. There 
is, to begin with, the volume of novelettes by 
M. Zola and his friends, Les Soirées de Médan 
(Charpentier). Médan is the little village in 
the environs of Paris where M. Zola has a 
country house. The authors of this work 
proposed to give exact sketches of various scenes 
from the last war. The most remarkable among 
the stories in the volume is from the pen of 
M. Guy de Maupassant, mentioned above, and 
is called ‘‘ Boule de Suif.” It is an account, 
very wittily given, of the misadventures of a 
party of inhabitants of Rouen, who take flight 
in the same carriage before the arrival of the 
Prussians. These misadventures recal to some 
extent Bret Harte’s story of Miggles, but lack 
the exquisite idealism of the American author. 
One of the authors of the Soirées, M. J. K, 
Huysmans, has just published separately a 
little volume of Parisian Sketches (Vaton), in 
which are found some curious pictures of the 
= and of the gay quarters of Paris, M. 
uysmans’ prose is certainly the most Byzan- 
tine product of our epoch. Extremely elaborate, 
full of rare words, sometimes crude to brutality, 
sometimes refined to enervation, this prose is 
akin to that of Baudelaire and the brothers 
Goncourt, but preserves a very original note 
which secures for its author a place apart. M. 
Huysmans, who is a passionate admirer of 
Dickens, often employs the method of the great 
novelist in depicting the smallest details of 
miserable objects. The influence of the author 
of David Copperfield is also very visible in this 
group of writers, and it would not be difficult to 
cite from the romances of M. Alphonse Daudet, 
for example, situations borrowed from one or 
another story by the English author. 

Under the influence of a reaction against the 
naturalist school, a man of great talent, M. 
Edmond About, has just published a romance, 
all the characters in which are respectable 
people. It is called Les Mémoires d’un brave 
Homme (Hachette). The situation of M. About 
in French literature is very peculiar. Having 
commenced his career as a successful novelist, 
this author seems to have conceived a contempt 
for letters, and has devoted himself almost 
wholly to politics. He is the editor of one of 
the most important papers in Paris, the 
XIX¢ Siécle. M. Edmond About has by 
degrees lost his rank as a novelist, without 
acquiring, on the other hand, the influence 
deserved by his talent asa politician. It is, in 
fact, the characteristic of French electors that 
they do not willingly accord their suffrages 
to those men of letters who claim them. A 
doctor, even of indifferent talent, and a fifth- 
rate advocate would easily find a constituency 
to nominate them; while MM. Renan, Prévost- 
Paradol, Weiss, and many others, without 


reckoning M. About, have never been able to 
obtain a seat in the Chamber. M. Edmond 
About has, therefore, returned to letters, and he 
has acted wisely. His present romance reveals 
in its author the same qualities of good humour 
and freedom from affectation which have 
obtained for him more particularly the name of 
‘*a son of Voltaire.” He represents in a pecu- 
liar manner the Old French language, composed 
of ideas, in opposition to the modern, which con- 
sistsof imagery. I must also quote among the 
romances of the day, L’Ltang des Scurs grises, 
by M. A. Matthey (Charpentier); Les deux 
Guenons, by M. Eugine Faivre (Dentu); and 
Séraphim et Cie, by M. Vast-Ricouard 
(Ollendorf). They are agreeable stories, which 
ee that the spirit of observation continues to 

e the great quality of French literature. 

Philosophical publications haye been more 
scarce than works of imagination. We must, 
however, notice, in the first place, De la Soli- 
darité morale, by Henri Marion (Germer- 
Baillitre). This book is a thesis maintained at 
the Sorbonne. M. Marion belongs to that 
group of philosophers formed at the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure by M. Jules Lachelier. 
Under the superintendence of this master a 
movement of ideas has taken place which by 
degrees has substituted for the old eclecticism 
professed by Cousin a kind of idealism mixed 
with psychological studies. M. Marion rather 
represents this second phase of the ideas of the 
school. He studies in succession the conditions 
of moral development in the individual and in 
society. He shows in what manner is first 
produced among us that unity of actions which, 
linking one to another by an indissoluble chain, 
renders us truly responsible; and he also shows 
how this responsibility becomes collective in 
the sense that every individual of a society is 
completely united to the others in such a 
manner that he cannot act without the entire 
society feeling his influence. This is the psy- 
chological explanation of what the mystical 
authors call the dogma of reversibility. I 
shall, in my next letter, have to give you 
an account of another thesis, recently main- 
tained at the Sorbonne by M. Oll¢é Laprune, also 
a professor in the university, on La Certitude 
morale. M. Marion’s language is very clear 
and intelligible. It is that of a moralist more 
than of ametaphysician. It appears, moreover, 
that the genius of our race rather inclines to 
the moral than to the metaphysical side. Thus, 
the book just published by the Messrs. Lévy 
under the title Pensées, Essais et Maximes, by 
M. X. Doudan, is a thoroughly French one. 
The success obtained last year by the letters of 
this writer, who was a tutor in the Duc de 
Broglie’s household, and who had never before 
given anything to the public, will be fresh in 
your memory. As an elegant, judicious, some- 
what misanthropical, but most perspicuous 
intellect, M. X. Doudan will take his place as a 
rival of Joubert, of Vauvenargues, and of all 
those who may be called, in our literature, the 
successors of Montaigne, 7.e., among the philoso- 
phers of real life—without a system, but with 
much ingenuity. We must also place in the 
number of essays a publication by M. Littré, 
Etudes et Glanures (Didier), in which will be 
found a very interesting piece entitled ‘‘ Com- 
ment j’ai fait mon Dictionnaire.” 

I will conclude this letter by pointing out two 
more particularly historical publications: the 
one a study on Mozart (Hengel), by M. Victor 
Wilder, one of our first musical critics. The 
life of Mozart, that singular romance, is here 
recounted in a style of great clearness. and with 
the help of fresh documents. The work of the 
master is analysed according as the events of 
his life have led to the production of a new 
arrangement. Finally, the firm of Quantin has 


published the third and fourth volumes of the 





\eppemenneed historique du dix-huitiéme Siecle. 


This is a collection of the songs which relate to 
the anecdotal history of Law’s system. That 
curious epoch which witnessed the origin of 
stockjobbing also saw the elevation of Dubois 
to the cardinal’s purple and a revival of 
the religious quarrel between Molinists and 
Jansenists. The songs bring before our eyes 
all the figures, great and small, of the tragi- 
comedy of the years 1718, 1719, and 1720. It 
is impossible in reading them to avoid remark- 
ing the change which has taken place in public 
manners in France—and it is not one to our 
advantage, for this fine art of satirical poetry is 
completely lost. Pav Bourget. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE WATSON-GORDON PROFESSORSHIP. 
Autun: July 26, 1830. 

Tho very kind allusion to me in your number 
for July 24 induces me to offer a few details, 
not yet known to the public, with reference to 
the recent election. 

I became a candidate in obedience to the 
wishes of others, and not of my own motion. I 
should not have proposed myself if many gentle- 
men well known in the fine arts and the 
universities had not believed that I was the 
person needed for the work to bedone. I was 
asked to make a private sacrifice for a public 
duty, and my candidature was a simple consent 
to undertake a task which, for me, presented 
inconveniences more serious than the reader of 
these lines can possibly imagine. An old affec- 
tion for Scotland led me to consent, and the 





real private reward for me was to be the 
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pleasure of seeing friends in Scotland and the 
North of England. 

The income from the endowment was at first 
stated to me (of course in perfect good faith, 
but after insufficient enquiry) as £600 a year 
from the endowment only, and it was expressly 
added that the class fees would be outside of, 
and above, this £600. Afterwards I was told 
that the endowment would probably give an 
income of £500. When the chair was instituted, 
the announcement was that the income was the 
interest from a certain sum and the class fees, 
but the rate of interest was not stated. Further 
enquiry elicited the information that the real 
income from the endowment was £440. 

Notwithstanding this pecuniary disappoint- 
ment, I kept my promise to stand, though I 
began to think that the professorship would be 
a losing business for me. 

It was at one time intended to impose upon 
the professor the duty of delivering a hundred 
lectures a year, while the time of his work was 
likely to extend at least partly over the two 
sessions. Through my friends and supporters, 
and by means of their influence in the Senate, 
I obtained the limitation of the professor's work 
to the winter session, and to forty lectures in- 
stead of a hundred. After these concessions, I 
felt still more bound to maintain my candi- 
dature. 

My election was now considered a certainty, 
and my work asa professor was roughly chalked 
out for me by a very high authority in the 
university, who evidently counted upon the 
acquiescence of the University Court. Had I 
been a little less prudent, I should have begun 
at once to read for the professorship and pre- 
paro my forty lectures—by no means a light 
task. 

The University Court, when it announced the 
existence of the chair, left very little time for 
candidates to print their testimonials. Mine 
were lying at the printer’s ready to be put in 
type, and by the help of the telegraph and a 
friend in London they reached Edinburgh just 
in time. Other candidates were not in time 
with theirs, so the Court deferred the election 
from the beginning of April till the middle of 
June, to give them time to conform to its 
requirements. 

At the June meeting the patrons again post- 
poned the election—this time till July 16— 
and the secretary wrote to ask me for fresh 
copies of my testimonials for the patrons, 
because some of them had “mislaid” those 
previously sent and could not find them. I 
thought that, as my testimonials were in fact 
a collection of letters from men of the very 
highest eminence, they might, in deference to 
the sources from which they came, have been 
treated with rather more consideration. 

At the same time, the secretary informed me 
of an entirely new condition. When the 
patrons, in the month of March, had induced 
candidates to come forward, they had made no 
mention whatever of any necessity for calling 
upon them personally at their residences. In 
consequence of their silence on this point, I and 
my friends had believed canvassing calls to be 
unnecessary, so I had made my year’s arrange- 
ments accordingly, and promised my time; but 
now, after June 16, more than ten weeks after 
the publication of the conditions, the secretary 
was ordered to tell me that I was expected to 
call upon the patrons, or some of them, and he 
kindly informed me for my conyenience that 
one was at Aix-les-Bains, another in Germany, 
and the rest, he believed, might be found at 
their residences in Scotland. I replied by 


asking if this new and entirely unforeseen con- 
dition were a sine qua non or not, and received 
for answer that no answer could be given to my 
question until the meeting of the patrons on 
July 16. 
For reasons with which I need not trouble you, 
, J 





it was simply impossible for me to go to Edin- 
burgh at the end of June; but, if it had been 
possible, I should not have felt disposed to go 
and pay my court to the patrons under the 
circumstances. Had I been informed of this 
condition in March, I should probably haye 
gone to Edinburgh in April. 

From a sense of what was due to my sup- 
porters, as the secretary did noi positively say 
that the new condition was a sine qua non I did 
not withdraw my name from the list of candi- 
dates, though the result was what might have 
been anticipated. . 

By their decision, the patrons have relieved 
me from duties incomparably more onerous 
than those of the Slade professors, and left me 
free to work in my own way, to my infinite con- 
tentment; but if I had strongly desired to be 
elected, instead of merely consenting to be a 
candidate, I should have thought it unfair to 
have been induced to come forward by the pub- 
lication of certain conditions, while another, 
that of personal presence in Edinburgh, was 
held for more than ten weeks in reserve. 
Either the patrons should have said at the 
beginning that we must call upon them, or else, 
having forgotten that, they should have excused 
us from calling afterwards. However, I suppose 
that, being great lords and baronets, they do not 
think it necessary to observe the usual rules in 
intercourse with artists and literary men. 

P. G. HAMERTON. 








SOME BASQUE NOTES AND QUERIES. 
St.-Jean de Luz: July 19, 1880, 

In common with all who take an interest in 
the Basque and in the Romance languages, I 
feel most grateful to Prince L.-L. Bonaparte 
for his very valuable letter in your issue of 
July 17. When considering some of the Latin 
names of Basque toponymy, a question has 
formerly occurred to me whether the Latin 
name is not often independent of, but really as 
descriptive as, the Basque, only noting a dif- 
ferent characteristic. Thus, is it certain that 
‘‘Roscida Vallis’? is merely a corruption of 
Roncesvalles, which the Prince has clearly 
shown to be a translation of ‘‘ Orreaga”? 
Roncesvalles is indeed at the altitude at which 
the juniper especially flourishes in the Pyrenees 
—viz., towards the upper limit of the beech— 
but I have not observed any abundance of it in 
the neighbourhood. The absence may be owing 
to cultivation and pasture, and it may have 
been quite different in former times. But is 
not Roncesvalles also peculiarly a ‘‘ Roscida 
Vallis” ? Itis a land of fog and mist and dew. 
Four times I have been there in fine weather 
below, and twice I have been completely baffled 
by fog and mist on two successive days in my 
attempts to take the bearings, and fix the exact 
position of some curious (prehistoric ?) fortifica- 
tions on one of the neighbouring hills. I called 
the attention of a friend, who is making a 
geological map of the country, to these re- 
mains, and he has been twice bafiled by the 
same cause. It is well known to all readers of 
Napier’s Peninsular War how Erlon and Soult, 
and afterwards the British generals, were 
hindered by fog at Roncesvalles. In 1638, a 
French army was also prevented from invasion 
by a miraculous fog. I am informed by a 
friend who passed some time there that, in the 
hottest and driest weather, the dew lies pecu- 
liarly heavy, and remains late in the day, so 
that ‘‘ Dewy Valley” may be almost as topo- 
graphically correct as ‘‘ Thorny Valley.” May 
not the Latin and the Basque names of Fuent- 
arrabia, ‘‘ ons rapidus” and ‘‘Ondarroa,” be 
also independent topographical descriptions — 
the one of the tidal race of the river as seen by 
a landsman from the town, the other of the 
site as it appears to seamen at the bottom of 
the sack-like bay whose apex isat “la Marina”? 





Can Prince L.-L. Bonaparte kindly inform 
me of the Basque name of the ‘‘Thé de la 
montagne,” a Lithospermum (oficinale?)? I 
have tasted the infusion at the caserne of Ste.- 
Engrace, and have seen the plant there. A 
muleteer of Larrau brought me specimens from 
the mountains there, and also from Navarre ; 
but in neither place have I been able to learn 
the native name. The thé is a slight sudorific, 
and, like tea, seemed in my own case to drive 
away sleep. The flavour is neither strong nor 
disagreeable. 

The fortifications alluded to above consist of 
a wall of loosely piled stones of from three to 
ten feet in height, of an irregular elliptical 
form, following the configuration of the hill, 
with a circumference of about 320 mitres. In 
the middle of the enclosure is a smaller and 
more regular ellipse of about eighty métres in 
circumference, with an opening to the south. 
They are on one of the hills to the south-east of 
the Col de Bentarte, as nearly as could be 
judged in the fog. My companion, M. I. 
Letrone, made a careful plan, which was sent to 
the Congrés Scientifique at Pau in 1873, and 
there lost. I have no more than the above 
scanty data. Military men who saw the place 
gave a decided opinion against its being any 
kind of modern military fortification. "Whether 
it is merely a shepherd’s defence may be more 
doubtful. Three much smaller remains, with 
walls only a foot above ground, may be seen on 
the hill Lichatre, near the mountain path be- 
tween Larrau and the caserne of Ste.-Kngrace. 
Our muleteer, a man past middle age, said that 
he had known them in their present state from 
a boy, and had often enquired of older men, 
and no one had ever seen them different. 

WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 








THE VANNIC INSCRIPTIONS. 
Oxford: July 26, 1880, 

An important step forward towards the de- 
cipherment of the so-called ‘‘ Vannic” inscrip- 
tions has just been made by M. Stanislas 
Guyard in the last volume of the Journal 
Asiatique (Mai-Juin 1880). As is well known, 
these inscriptions are written in a modified form 
of the Assyrian syllabary, introduced among 
the Mannai or Minnians of Armenia by King 
Lutipri and his son Sarduris or Se-duris in the 
ninth century B.c., and are engraved on the 
rocks of Van and its neighbourhood as well as 
in other parts of Armenia. M. Guyard has been 
acute enough to notice that a particular formula 
found in these inscriptions must correspond 
with the imprecatory formula in which the 
Assyrian monarchs were in the habit of de- 
nouncing those who injured or removed their 
monuments. The use of the ideograph which 
signifies ‘‘a tablet” first led him to this dis- 
covery. The chief results of it are that the 
suffix -daie or -dae denotes the third person 
sing. or pl. of the conditional, that -ni is the sutfix 
of the accusative, and that mei is the affixed 
pronoun ‘‘ his.” Aluse will also mean ‘‘ whoso- 
ever.” M. Guyard will find that I suggested a 
somewhat similar signification for the last 
word in a short article on the Vannic Inscrip- 
tions in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende 
Sprachforschung, N. ¥., iii. 4 (1877), comparing 
it with alsu, which I showed must mean 
‘‘ multitudes,” and alii or alge, ‘‘ populous” 
or ‘‘all.” M. Guyard’s corrections of Dr. 
Mordtmann’s reading of the Vannic characters 
have been mostly anticipated in the same article, 
in which I have further drawn attention to the 
fact that Mordtmann has attempted to extract 
a spurious kind of Armenian out of an Assyrian 
inscription ! A. H. Saycn. 
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EDGAR POE’S LIFE. 
London: July 26, 1880. 

Mr. Moncure D. Conway did me such friendly 
service in America when reviewing my 1874 
Life of Poe that I am pained to differ from him 
now. But it is necessary. Misled by the 
New York Independent, which has considered it 
requisite to sustain its allegations against Poe 
by personal abuse of his would-be vindicator, 
Mr. Conway has ventured to question my data. 
He deems Poe could not have been born on 
January 19, 1809, as stated by me, because Mr. 
Stoddard, in the Independent, avers that he ‘‘ has 
found files of the Boston Gazette of that year 
showing that Poe’s mother appeared on the 
stage on January 20.” If Mr. Conway will 
refer to the Boston papers for 1809 (copies are 
in the British Museum) he will see that Mrs. 
Poe did not appear between January 13 and 
February 10, but that she did perform on the 
2ist and 24th of the latter month, so that her 
son could scarcely have been born on February 
20, as alleged by Mr. Stoddard. This latter 
authority forgets how he settled in his own 
mind (vide Independent) the date of Poe’s birth ; 
it was from an incorrect ‘‘ copy” of Mr. Wer- 
tenbaker'’s memorandum, now in my possession. 
I obtained the original also, and found that 
January 19 had been really given by Poo and 
by Mr. Wertenbaker. 

Mr. Conway questions my statements about 
Poe’s school-days at Stoke Newington. I have 
letters from Mrs. Clemm and relatives of the 
first Mrs. Allan (Poe’s adoptive mother), in proof 
of their correctness, as also from pupils of the 
poet’s English schoolmaster, Dr. Bransby. The 
Athenaeum for October 19, 1878, contains cor- 
roborative evidence. I cannot ask or desire space 
sufficient for a refutation of all Mr. Conway’s 
statements, but I may refer him to the verbatim 
report of the Court Martial, pp. 89-91 of my 
work, to prove that Poe was not expelled from 
West Point “‘ for obstinately refusing to attend 
church,” and may add that my account of the 
poet’s death is not derived from any published 
source, but from long and patient investigation, 
verbal and epistolary. As regards the article 
in the Southern Literary Messenger—which Mr. 
Conway, probably because of some chance words 
of mine some years ago, deems written by a 
deceased relative of his own—I can but refer 
him to the words of the editorial proprietor, 
Mr. J. R. Thompson, of the number in which 
it appeared, as to what was thought of it then 
and as to how it came to be published: it was 
the basis of Griswold’s vilest slanders, slanders 
which Mr. Conway himself formerly contemned. 
The allegation that of Poe’s acquaintances “‘ few 
or none of them remained his friends” is cer- 
tainly disproved by facts that general state- 
ments will not refute. I am sorry to have to 
differ so widely from Mr. Conway, but personal 
feelings may not be permitted to interfere with 
public truths. Joun H. INGRAM. 








‘* PARSIMONY.” 
Chicago, United States of America: July 9, 1880. 

Mr. T. E. C. Leslie, in your issue of June 5, 
notices an article of mine, published in the 
Chicago Times, on ‘‘ Industrial Depressions; ” 
and, as he seems to be in error, either regarding 
a matter of fact or in misunderstanding the 
sense in which I use the word “ parsimony,” I 
should be glad to explain my position. 

The over-production argument which has 
been accepted as proving that the parsimony of 
the rich must be beneficial to the community as 
a whole rests on the primary assumption that a 
desire for certain specific articles is the ultimate 
incentive to every act of production. This 
assumption I disputed, claiming, instead, that 
the motive which very often incites individuals 
to produce is a desire for wealth in the abstract, 
for a general purchasing power useable at a 





remote and indefinite future, or, as I named it 
in my article, for ‘‘value in store.” On the 
corrected premisses which this new element in 
economics gave me, I then sought to show by 
deductive logic that, under conditions similar to 
those existing for the past thirty years, just 
such a depression as we have experienced might 
result from parsimony. 

Mr. Leslie seems to admit the truth of my 

theory, but claims that it does not apply to the 
late depression, for, as he says, 
‘*The English and American are prodigal, not 
penurious, nations, and never were more so than 
just before the depression. In France, Germany, 
and other parts of the continent of Europe, again, 
habits of superfluous expenditure, in comparison 
with former times, have certainly been developed, 
and parsimony has diminished.” 


Now, in the sense in which Mr. Leslie uses 
this word ‘‘ parsimony,” these statements are 
all true; for he, in determining whether the 
people were more or less parsimonious, institutes 
a comparison between the amount of products 
they consumed and amounts consumed at 
previous times or in other places. In my use 
of the word, however, parsimony is not a term 
dependent on a comparison between amounts 
consumed at different times or places, but 
between the amount consumed and the amount 
produced at the same time and place. 

The parsimony which I had reference to is 
the parsimony which causes products to accu- 
mulate, and bring on general over-production ; 
and that such parsimony existed before the 
depression is shown by the statistics of accumu- 
lating wealth to be found in the latest English 
and American encyclopaedias. The figures there 
given show that, fast as consumption had 
undoubtedly increased, production must have 
increased still more rapidly, and this result is 
sufficient for the application of my theory to 
the recent period of depression. 

In answer to other objections raised, I would 
say that all general statements in my article 
were intended in the broadest sense as applying 
to the world as a whole, and not to particular 
countries or classes. I might add that the 
sweeping assertion of mine which you quote 
was followed by a qualifying clause which was 
intended to cover the exception which Mr. 
Leslie takes to it. Epwarp F. SwEEr. 








THE SECOND LINE OF GRAY’S ‘‘ ELEGY,” ETC. 
Haileybury College: July 26, 1880. 

As the reading in Mason’s edition is ‘‘ herd 
winds,” and no mention is made in Mason's 
notes of any variation, it seems probable that 
‘‘ herds wind’’ is an “improvement ” by some 
editor who objected to the sound of ‘ winds 
slowly.” 

As your correspondent speaks of Mr. Storr’s 

school edition as performed with great taste and 
judgment, I should be glad to point out the 
following notes which would lead, LI think, to 
an opposite conclusion. 
Ode to Spring :—‘‘The sportive kind reply.” 
Mr. Storr actually takes ‘‘kind” for an 
adjective, and makes this observation: ‘‘ The 
reply is sportive—i.e., satirical—but there is 
nothing but the poet’s word to show that it is 
not unkindly meant”! In the same ode Mr. 
Storr considers ‘‘ female” a vulgar expression. 
On ‘‘ responsive to the cuckoo’s note,” he makes 
this valuable comment: ‘‘ not to be understood 
literally.” 

This editor is in doubt whether Gray uses 
“purple” in its proper sense, or as in Latin. 
And yet he quotes ‘‘ purpureum ver,” and seems 
aware of the poet’s fondness for classical ex- 
pressions. Mr. Storr makes a painful effort to 
interpret literally the lines in Z'he Progress of 
Poesy : 

‘* When Latium had her lofty spirit lost, 


They sought, Q Albion! next thy sea-encircled 
coast,” 
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In his note he remarks that there is a period of 
only three hundred years between Claudian 


and Caedmon. It seems hardly probable that 
Gray was thinking of Caedmon. 

In the Llegy, Mr. Storr finds a ‘‘ grotesque 
term” in the fourth line and a ‘‘ blot” in the 
tenth. In line 22 he thinks ‘‘care” hardly 
English, and necessitated by the rhyme. It is 
surely quite in Gray’s mannor of adopting 
Latinisms. In line 78, Mr. Storr considers 
still” to mean ‘‘ notwithstanding.” Is this 
credible in anyone who must have read some 
Shakspere? So convinced does this critic 
appear of his superiority to the poet that he 
says of a certain line that it has almost as many 
faults as words. 

There is much irrelevant and irritating ety- 
mology, which appears to be indispensable in 

rimers, but the unfortunate school-boy is not 
in this particular primer pestered with Grimm's 
Law. F. B. Burier. 








SCIENCE. 


The Sacred Books of the East. Edited by 
F. Max Miiller. Vols IV., V., and VII. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


TRE university, as well as Prof. Max Miiller 
and his fellow-labourers, must be con. 
gratulated on the rapidity with which the 
great work of editing the sacred books of the 
Eastern world is being carried on. Hardly 
have we had time to read and digest the first 
three volumes before the next instalment is 
in our hands. The student of religion sees 
the materials he has so long needed and 
desired fast accumulating for his use, and the 
time is not far distant when he will be able 
to compare with confidence the sacred records 
of ancient faiths, translated by trustworthy 
scholars with all the aid of modern science 
and research. 

In the seventh volume Prof. Jolly gives a 
translation of the Vishnu-sitra, or Institutes 
of Vishnu, which may be described as a col- 
lection of aphorisms on the sacred Jaws of 
India belonging to the period of the Siitras. 
As he points out in his Introduction, it is 
really a law-book, and, like the famous Code 
of Manu, belongs to one of the ’Sikhis or 
schools of the Black Yajur Veda. The Black 
Yajur Veda, it may be observed, or Jaittiriya 
Sanhita, is the older recension of a sort of 
choristers’ liturgy compiled from the hymns 
of the Rig-Veda. The ’Sikha, of which the 
Vishnu-stitra was the law-book, was that of 
the Chariyaniya-kathas, a companion-school 
to the school of the Maitriyaniya-Manavas, 
whose law-book formed the basis of the so- 
called Code of Manu. In their present form 
both law-books have been considerably 
modernised; indeed, the interpolations 
of the Vishnu-siitra have been many and 
serious; but it is still quite possible to 
discover the earlier strata which have been 
concealed under later regulations and super- 
stitions. We can, for instance, distinguish 
the additions made by the Vishnuitic editor, 
or point to laws that stand in marked 
opposition to others which sanction the later 
practice of burning widows. It may seem 
strange, perhaps, that a code of this kind 
should be included among the sacred books 
of India, But it is not more strange than 
that Leviticus, with its ceremonial enact- 
ments, should be included among our own 
sacred books; while we must remember that 
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the Dharma-’sistras, or law-books, promul- 
gated by the eighteen inspired lawgivers, 
possessed only a reflected inspiration, and 
stood to the Veda in much the same relation 
as that in which the Lives of the Saints stand 
to the Canonical Scriptures in the Latin 
Church. 

The fourth and fifth volumes are devoted 
to the great Puritan religion of the Aryans, 
generally known as Zoroastrianism. The 
Vendidad is translated by M. James Darmes- 
teter; the Bundehesh, Bahman Yasht, and 
Shiyast La-Shiyast by Dr. West. Both 
translations are preceded by very able Intro- 
ductions, in which, as is natural, the two 
Zend scholars do not always agree with one 
another, as, for example, in regard to the 
historical character of Zoroaster. From the 
two Introductions the reader will obtain a 
clear and precise idea of the many compli- 
cated questions connected with the Zend- 
Avesta and the Parsi literature based upon it. 
I shall here confine myself to one only, that 
of the country in which the Zend language 
was originally spoken and the Zoroastrian 
religion first grew up. 

The general opinion has been that this 
country was Bactria. Here Zend was spoken 
at the same time that its sister-dialect, the 
Old Persian of the Achaemenian inscriptions, 
was spoken farther to the west. Ata period 
not very long before the age of Kyrus it 
is supposed that the Bactrian Persians made 
their way into Media, and there imposed their 
language and religion upon a people of alien 
race. In revenge, the Protomedes, for so we 
must term them in order to distinguish them 
from the Aryan Medes of later days, intro- 
duced into the purer faith of Zoroaster some 
of their own idols and superstitions. The 
Magi constituted one of the chief Protomedic 
tribes. M. Darmesteter, however, thinks 
otherwise. According to him, Media, and 
more especially the north-western province of 
Atropaténé, was the home of the Zend 
language and the Zoroastrian creed. Zoro- 
astrianism developed naturally, and without a 
struggle, out of that Early Aryan nature- 
worship and mythology of which we have a 
record in the Rig-Veda, and its priests and 
promulgators were the Magians. In fact, 
the Magians were from the first what they 
were afterwards—the interpreters and apostles 
of Mazdeism. 

The natural and gradual growth of Maz. 
deism has been fully proved by M. Darmes- 
teter ; but against the other part of his theory 
there seem to me to lie grave and in- 
superable objections. There is, first of all, 
the difficulty of accounting for the close 
connexion between Zend and Sanskrit, if 
the region within which the former was 
spoken be removed to such a distance from 
the Punjib. In the second place, Darius 
Hystaspis, the great champion and restorer 
of Zoroastrianism, distinctly states that the 
Magian usurper had destroyed the temples, 
and taught heresy or afalse religion. He makes 
the overthrow of the Magi as much a religious 
as a political revolution. Similarly, Hero- 


dotus states that the Persians celebrated an- 
nually the festival of the Magophonia, when 
no Magian could venture out of doors, in 
memory of the massacre of the Magians after 
the murder of the usurper. Thirdly, the 





names of the Median pretenders who revolted 
against Darius, and claimed to represent the 
old line of kings, are not only not Zend, but 
non-Aryan. The chief argument against 
Darmesteter’s new hypothesis, however, is 
derived from the Assyrian inscriptions. The 
Medes are first mentioned by Shalmaneser 
(n.c. 840), under the double name of Amadai 
and Matai, and placed in Matiéné, Kur- 
distan was occupied by the Namri or Zimri, 
and between them and the Amadai intervened 
the Parsuai with their twenty-seven kings. 
Oppert and Lenormant long ago showed that 
the Parguai cannot be the Persians, the Parsai 
of the Assyrian inscriptions; but neither can 
they be the Parthians, as the French scholars 
believed. Another text shows that they oc- 
cupied the western shore of Lake Urumiyeh. 
In the time of Samas-Rimmon (B.c. 820) 
K hanatsiruca was king of the Matai, a name 
which certainly has not an Aryan sound. 
Tiglath-Pileser II. (z.c. 785) gives a list 
of Median districts on the southern and 
south-western shores of the Caspian, most 
of which have non-Aryan names; and it 
is not until we come to the reign of 
Sargon (z.c. 713) that we find a list of 
Median chieftains with such Aryan names as 
Pharnes, Ariya, and Vastakku. Sennacherib 
declares that he received the tribute of “ the 
remote Medes of whom none of the kings his 
fathers had heard the name of their country ;” 
but it does not appear that tribute was brought 
from any district unknown to Sargon and 
Tiglath-Pileser. Esar-haddon, however, re- 
ceived the homage of the Median chiefs of 
Partakka and Partukka, the situation of 
which he describes as the farthest towards 
the east in the known world. These localities 
are called by the common name of Partakanu 
in the list of Sargon, in which they are men- 
tioned last; and Partakanu evidently repre- 
sents the Parétakéni of Herodotus, one of the 
six tribes into which the Medes were divided. 
The city of Agamtanu, or Ekbatana, first 
makes its appearance in the time of Kyrus; 
it had no existence in the age of the Assyrian 
inscriptions. The district in which it stood 
is called Aranzi by Sargon, a name preserved 
in the Orontes Mountains of classical geo- 
graphy. 

So far, therefore, as the evidence of the 
Assyrian monuments carries us, it shows that 
up to the seventh century B.c. there was no 
population in Atropaténé which spoke the 
Zend language. The Aryan Medes were still 
considerably to the east, though they were 
slowly making their way westward. But even 
in the time of Kyrus the Median monarch 
bears a name which can hardly be explained 
as Zend or Aryan, Istuvegu, the Greek 
Astyages. I am unable, therefore, to see 
how, in the face of such facts, M. Darmesteter 
can maintain his hypothesis. 

A. H. Sayce. 








CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


Geodesy. By Col. A. R. Clarke, C.B., F.R.S. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) Dr. Thomas 
Burnet, in the sixth chapter of his Reflections 
appended to his 7’reatise on the Sacred Theory of 
the Earth, writes, ‘‘ Tis now, you know, become 
a common controversy or enquiry what the figure 
of the earth is.” Should anyone put this ques- 
tion to us, we know of no work more suitable 





for putting the enquirer en rapport with every- 
thing relating to the investigation of this some. 
what difficult subject than the book before us, 
Col. Clarke is an investigator who, having 
borne the burden and heat of the day in the 
course of active service in this work for some 
thirty years, has now found time to put into 
clear language the results he has gathered up 
from his own labours and from the study of 
previous treatises on geodetical subjects. He 
himself writes of the Astronomer-Royal’s Essay 
in the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana (published 
so long ago as 1831) that it is ‘‘the only 
adequate treatise on geodetic surveys which 
has been published in the English language.” 
This statement must now be modified, and we 
must say that no English student can hence- 
forward consider himself to be fully qualified 
for geodetical work who has not mastered this 
latest treatise. As an evidence of its thorough. 
ness and novelty, we may point to the fact that 
the writer has embodied in his pages an account 
of M. Perrier’s successful connexion of the 
triangulations of Spain and Algiers—a result 
completed so recently as October last. A 
perusal of the article with the same title in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica led us to expect a 
work embracing nearly everything bearing upon 
the subject, for Col. Clarke, from the share he 
has taken, as before indicaied, in obtaining the 
results of which he writes, is no mere theorist, 
but is, perhaps, as well qualified as anyone to 
give a thoroughly practical account of all 
matters of detail connected with the several 
parts of this wide subject. He is one who can 
say, ‘* We speak of that which weknow.” To 
those who have any acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, what we have written is superfluous; but 
our object in thus prominently putting forward 
the writer’s qualification is to direct the attention 
of any students who may have thought of 
‘‘ going in” for such enquiries to a book which 
must be indispensable to them as a handy book. 
For the laity generally it will be of no service 
to indicate how it is shown that ‘‘the once 
generally accepted ratio 298: 299 for the 
earth’s axes has finally disappeared, and been 
replaced by 293 : 294,” nor how ‘‘ the formerly 
received value of the same ratio, as deduced 
from pendulum observations, is now altered from 
something like 288 : 289 up to the same figures 
as now represent meridian measurements (those 
given above), namely, about 292: 293.” Such 
news would be but an idle tale to the vulgar ; 
but all will honour Gen. Walker, Col. Clarke, 
and the many other energetic workers in this 
field for the successful accomplishment of what 
they have essayed to do. We look forward to 
future editions of this work. May its shadow 
not grow less, and may it be enriched with a 
full index! To the geodetical student our 
advice is, add to your Airy’s Figure of the 
Earth and Todhunter’s History of the Theory 
of the Figure of the Earth this work on geodesy. 


Text Book of Elementary Plane Geometry. By 
Julius Petersen. Translated by R. Steenberg, 
Jun. (Sampson Low and Co.) Prof. Petersen 
having put his Methods and Theories into an 
English dress, now presents English students 
with this small work, in which, while there is 
much of interest, there are some few things 
which do not quite commend themselves to our 
views on geometry. There is a collection of 
228 exercises. One point we may note, and it 
is that the author bases his proof of the theorem 
that the sum of the exterior angles of a 
polygon is four right angles, on making a line 
coincide with one side, thence turning it on to 
the next side, and so on. His application to 
parallels is thus obvious, viz., when the angles 
formed by the intersection of one straight line 
with the parallel lines are equal, they will be 
equal for all straight lines. What would the 
Shade of Euclid or what would Mr, Dodgson 
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say to this? There are a few (tous) novel 
symbols employed in this little book; on the 
whole we are confirmed in the previous good 
opinion we had formed of Prof. Petersen as a 
teacher. 


Euclid for Beginners. 
With Simple Exercises. By the Rey. F. B. 
Harvey, M.A. (Longmans.) This book aims 
at making Euclid more attractive to boys by 
means of the arrangement of the text and the 

rinting in red ink of the particular enunciation 
and of the statement (or statements) to be 
proved. By cutting off here and there unneces- 
sary verbiage, the demonstrations are short- 
ened and in many cases made clearer. However, 
in all this there is no special novelty, but we 
may say the book is a handy one and neatly got 
up, and 'may suit some learners. More attention 
should be given to the drawing of figures in- 
tended for junior pupils. 

Change as a Mental Restorative. By J. 
Mortimer-Granville. (David Bogue.) In this 
very readable pamphlet—a reprint from the 
Lancet—the author insists on the importance of 
accurately defining the ‘‘ change,” whether of 
scene, habits, or occupation, designed as a 
remedy for incipient mental failure in any 
individual instance. Failure may be due to 
disuse and deficient stimulation of the ‘‘ centres 
of energy,” or to their having been inadequately 
developed by education in the first instance, or 
to their having been exhausted by prolonged 
and uninterrupted strain. The nature of the 
compensation needed to restore equilibrium will 
obviously be different in the three cases; and a 
random prescription of ‘‘ change,”’ without any 
precise adaptation of details to the special re- 
quirements of the individual, is likely to do 
more harm than good. 


Medical Education and Practice in all Parts of 
the World. By H. J. Hardwicke, M.D. (J. 
and A. Churchill.) A useful digest of informa- 
tion concerning medical teaching and practice 
in all civilised communities. The regulations 
of all the British and foreign universities and 
medical schools, and the conditions under which 
medical practitioners may legally follow their 
calling in different countries, are briefly but 
sufficiently stated. The book is an indispensable 
one for purposes of reference. 


Observations on the Construction of Healthy 
Dwellings. By Douglas Galton, C.B., D.C.L., 
F.R.S. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) This very 
valuable work presents in a condensed form 
most of the scattered information which exists 
bearing on the construction of healthy dwellings. 
Itis obvious that the author has had public 
buildings, such as barracks, asylums, and 
prisons, chiefly in view while writing; much of 
what he says, however, is equally applicable 
to private houses. The substance of the book 
was originally embodied in a course of lectures 
delivered to engineer officers at Chatham. It 
would be well if the principles laid down 
concerning the choice of sites, purity of air, 
warming, purity of water, removal of refuse, 
and disposal of sewage could be impressed upon 
the minds ofall architects, civil engineers, and 
others responsible for the construction and 
maintenance of our cities. These principles are 
abundantly illustrated by examples drawn from 
the author’s own experience and from published 
works. Great simplicity of language and a 
liberal supply of wood-cuts —— all the 
subjects discussed within the reach of those 
readers who are altogether without special 
knowledge; while the mastery displayed over 
all the applications of physical and physiological 
laws to hygiéne entitle the book to a standard 
place in technical literature. 


The Art of Washing. By A. A. Strange 
Butson, (Griffith and Farran.) This little 
Volume, luxuriously printed on paper of three 


Books I. and II. 





different colours, is designed to spread informa- 
tion on a well-worn subject. Personal washing, 
clothes washing, and house washing are dealt 
with in succession. There is not much that is 
new in the advice given by the author; she 
may be right, however, in thinking that so 
much ignorance prevails on the subject, even 
among educated people, as to make it worth 
while to devote a special treatise to it. 


An Introduction to the Elements of Euclid. 
Part I. Being a Familiar Explanation of the 
First Twelve Propositions of the First Book. By 
the Rev. Stephen Hawtrey, M.A. Third edition. 
(Longmans.) Mr. Hawtrey is to be congratu- 
lated on the success he has acaieved in reaching 
a third edition in this age of editions of Euclid 
of all sorts—of which it may be said, ‘‘ Sunt 
bona, sunt quaedam mediocria.” The verdict 
in this case is that our ‘‘ Introduction” ranks 
among the ‘‘bona.” All Mr. Hawtrey’s work 
re Euclid is quaint, racy, and telling, and we 
are wont to dip into it ever and anon when 
sated with teaching boys, and find we seldom 
fail to catch some of the enthusiasm of our 
veteran Euclidophilist. A clever boy, though 
he might fret at going as slowly as our author 
goes, could not fail to pick up much of interest 
in the perusal; but the real aim of the book is 
to help the lame dogs over the stile, and this 
Mr. Hawtrey does admirably. No better book 
on the subject, we think, has been put together 
for beginners and for the class of private 
students, mechanics and others, who have not 
the advantage of skilled assistance. 


Elementary Applied Mechanics. By Thomas 
Alexander, C.E. (Macmillan.) The full title 
runs on— 


‘being the simpler and more practical cases of 
stress and strain wrought out individually from 
first principles by means of elementary mathe- 
matics, illustrated by diagrams and graduated 
examples, intended as an easy introduction to the 
general treatment of the subject in Rankine’s 
Applied Mechanics,” 


When we state further that the writer is Pro- 
fessor of Civil Engineering in the Imperial 
College of Engineering at Tokei, Japan, it will 
be seen that the primary scope of the book is 
to afford practice in working examples for en- 
gineering students. Without going into any 
detailed critical examination, we can recommend 
it (we have detected but a few errors) as a care- 
fully compiled handbook which promises to be 
useful to engineering students in this country 
also. The figures are very numerous and 
clearly drawn. This first part treats of elas- 
ticity, resilience, pure strain, simple and 
compound, the ellipse of stress (direct and 
inverse problems) and its application to stability 
of earthwork. 


Examples in Arithmetic. By Samuel Pedley. 
(Macmillan.) A vast collection of arithmetical 
exercises, “the second parts containing a 
number of miscellaneous examples arranged as 
examination papers, gradually increasing in 
difficulty.” When we say that ‘the whole of 
the exercises are original,’’ and that the answers 
are appended at the end of the volume, we have 
said enough to commend this work to any who 
want practice, haying elsewhere got up the 
theory. 


The Parabola, Ellipse, and Hyperbola, treated 
geometrically. By R. W. Griffin, A.M., LL.D. 
‘* Dublin University Press Series.” (Dublin: 
Hodges, Foster and Figgis.) Another tribute 
to the fascination which these curves exercise 
over mathematicians. There is no strong reason 
against the subject coming early in the student’s 
course of reading, and, in view of some examina- 
tions from which the analytical treatment of the 
conic sections proper has been recently excluded, 
we should advise a study of the parabola, at 
least, as useful in the subsequent study of pro- 





jectiles—a branch retained in the examinations 
we have referred to. Dr. Griffin starts from the 
usual definitions of the curves, and treats of 
their properties in three chapters, like properties 
being similarly treated in the three cases. 
Tangents are treated from the Euclidian defi- 
nition. On the parabola are given thirty-five 
propositions; on the ellipse, forty-one propo- 
sitions ; and on the hyperbola, forty-five propo- 
sitions. We have read the proofs with interest, 
as they are clearly and elegantly demonstrated, 
and are not mere copies from the writings of 
others. Further, there are several propositions 
which are new to us as text-book theorems. 
The ‘‘ get-up” of the work reflects credit on 
the printers, though we haye no great affec- 
tion for the white figures on black ground. 
There are not many errors of consequence ; 
the most frequent are the omission and 
faulty insertion of accents. The only im- 
portant ones we have noted are on p. 26, 
line 3: ‘‘.*.” is wrong, the equality depends 
upon a different reason altogether; pp. 79, 150, 
the first proportions are wrongly placed, and a 
junior student would be much puzzled, FT, 
EF’ P, should change places. On p. 178, which is 
an Appendix, there is a wrong reference, which 
we have not been able to correct. But the most 
serious error, though the proof is right in theory, 
is on pp. 97, 166. The best way would be, we 
think, to introduce B’, and prove that it coin. 
cides with B;. The definition of the section of a 
cone which gives a parabola (p. 43) ought, 
perhaps, to be amended by the addition ‘‘ and 
perpendicular to the plane containing that line 
and the axis.” The collection of exercises for 
practice is very limited, being only twenty in 
number. Without going so far as to say “‘ the 
work supplies a want,” and will displace other 
text-books, we can say that Dr. Griffia has per- 
formed his self-imposed task of writing an ele- 
mentary school treatise on conics in a very 
satisfactory manner. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Tae International African Association have 
received intelligence down to March 9 from 
their station at Karema, on the eastern shoré 
of Lake Tanganyika. MM. Oambier and Pope- 
lin were still there, as well as Mr. Carter, who 
had been assisting in the completion of the 
station, and all three were reported to be in good 
health, notwithstanding the unhealthy position 

of the place. An opportunity had already 
occurred for making the station useful for one 
of the purposes for which such places are de- 
signed. The Algerian missionaries in their 
eastward march from the coast had been 
compelled, through want of porters, to leave a 
portion of their baggage at some distance from 
Karema; and, as soon as this came to M. 
Cambier’s knowledge, he at once sent fifty-two 
of his own mon to bring it in to the station. 

He was, moreover, able to give them even 
more valuable assistance by handing over to 
them from his own stores a supply of cloth, of 
which their stock was exhausted, so that they 
might continue their onward march. M. 
Popelin, at the date of the last letters, was pre- 

paring to cross Lake Tanganyika, and intended 

to establish a post on the western shore, where 

he will leave provisionally a portion of his mer- 

chandise, &c. ; so that, in case of accidents, he 

may be able to refit there. He will then move 

westward in the direction of the Manyema 

country and the River Congo. Mr. Carter was 

on the point of starting for the coast to organise 

the new expedition, which is to undertake the 

capture and training of African elephants. 


Dr. Matrevecr has addressed a letter to 
Signor Baratieri, of the Italian branch of the 
International African Association, giving an 
interesting description of the country he had 
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traversed between Khartum and El Obeid, the 
capital of Kordofan, a distance of about 250 
miles, which has been accomplished on camel- 
back in eight days. Prince Giovanni Borghese 
had shown himself quite equal to the fatigues 
of the journey, and had proved competent to 
make useful observations. Dr. Matteucci, 
however, was afraid of the effect the rainy 
season might have on his constitution, and 
appeared to entertain hopes that on reaching the 
western limit of Darfur the Prince would be satis- 
fied with his first experience of African travel, 
and consent to return to Europe. Lieut. Mas- 
sari had been working diligently at scientific 
_— which promised to be of great 
value. 


Mer. MassaJA, well known for his services 
to the cause of science in Eastern Africa, has 
just resigned his see after thirty-four years of 
continuous labour, chiefly, we believe, in the 
Galla country. , 


Gren. Sm J. Bisser has undertaken a 
somewhat novel experiment, having lately 
started for Natal with a party of some twenty 
young men, whom he proposes to train in the 
ways of colonial life, and chiefly in farming, at 
the mouth of the Umzimkulu River. 


For some time past an uncomfortable feeling 
has prevailed as to the revival of the slave trade 
in the Portuguese possessions in Mozambique ; 
and it is therefore satisfactory to learn from a 
public statement by the Visconde Duprat, the 
Portuguese Consul-General in this country, 
that, according to a telegram just received, the 
operations of the slaye-trader, Macusse, have 
been put a stop to, and that persons have 
been stationed at several places along the coast 
to prevent a continuance of the traffic. 


WE understand that Baron Charles de Ber- 
touch, who has already made extensive ex- 
plorations in the Malay peninsula, is about to 
undertake another journey in that region, 
where much still remains to be done for the 
cause of geography. Should circumstances 
admit of his so doing, he proposes afterwards to 
visit the interior of independent Burmah, Siam, 
-and other parts of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 
On the occasion of his former journey he 
accumulated much useful cartographical ma- 
terial, to which we hope he may be able to add 
during his present expedition. 


Some time back a plan was originated at 
Paris for forming a colony in the South Seas, 
and two months ago news was received that the 
first detachment of colonists had been landed 
at Likiliki Bay in New Ireland from the 
vessel Chandernagore, and it was further 
announced that a steamer had left Barcelona 
on January 25 for the same destination, 
while another was to follow with the 
originator of the scheme, the Marquis de 
Rays, Bolivian chargé daffaires at Paris. 
A telegram from Sydney states that the first 
party had been reduced to great straits by want 
of provisions, and they had suffered severely 
from fever, ague, and dysentery. Had it not 
been for the assistance kindly afforded them by 
the Rey. George Brown, a well-known mis- 
sionary, from Duke of York Island, one hundred 
and sixty miles distant, their condition would 
have been very serious, and even now it is 
thought that the project will have to be given 
up. No definite intelligence has yet been 
received with regard to the other two vessels, 
but some excitement has been caused in 
Western Australia by the impression that they 
were sent out to found a foreign colony in 
North-west Australia. 


THE new number of the French Geographical 
Society’s Bulletin contains an interesting report 
by the secretary-general, M. Ch. Maunoir, 
on the work of the society and the progress of 
science during the past year. His summary of 


the various explorations in Asia, though not 
strictly confined to the year named, is especially 
good ; in dealing, however, with M. Severtsofi’s 
journey in Ferghana and the Pamir, he 
commits the singular error of confounding 
Kulja with Gulcha. M. Revoil’s account is 
also given of his journey in the country of 
Mijjertain Somalis, illustrated by a good map 
and wood-cuts. We may further call attention 
to a communication on the climate of Sumatra 
by Col. Versteeg. 


Mr. GEorGE Dunoan has lately issued 
(Madras and London)a tenth edition of his 
useful little Geography of India, comprising a 
descriptive outline of all India, and a detailed 
geographical, commercial, and political account 
of each of its provinces, accompanied by 
historical notes. 


Dr. Emit Howvs, the South African traveller, 
is now exhibiting in Vienna his collections in 
the departments of anthropology, ethnography, 
and natural history, of which he has published 
a detailed catalogue. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Fresh-water Rhizopods of North America. 
—It is well known that Dr. Hayden, in con- 
ducting the Geological Survey of the Territories, 
has encouraged the study of the general natural 
history of the districts under examination, and 
has in several cases authorised the publication 
of works upon pure zoology among the official 
Reports. The handsome yolume which we have 
just received from Washington shows that Dr. 
Hayden still holds these wide and enlightened 
views as to the scope of his survey. In this 
volume Dr. Leidy describes the Fresh-water 
Rhizopoda of North America, illustrating his 
subject by nearly fifty chromo-lithographic 
plates. Prof. Leidy spent the greater part of 
four seasons in the West, carefully exploring 
the country about Fort Bridger, the Uinta 
Mountains, and the Salt Lake Basin, where he 
collected the materials upon which he founded 
his microscopic studies for this work. As the 
marine rhizopods—especially the Foraminifera 
—have played so important a part in the forma- 
tion of calcareous strata, such as the Chalk and 
the Nummulitic Limestone, it requires no great 
latitude to bring their fresh-water congeners 
within scope of the work which is carried on by 
the Geological Survey of the Territories. 


THE second examination in technology, under 
the direction of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute for the Advancement of Technical 
Education, was held in May last. The report 
just issued shows a considerable adyance over 
last year’s results. In 1879, 202 candidates 
wero examined at twenty-three centres in seven 
subjects, of whom 151 passed; in 1880, 816 
candidates were examined at eighty-five centres 
in twenty-four subjects, of whom 515 passed. The 
towns furnishing the greatest number of candi- 
dates were Crewe, Kolton, Oldham, Kenmare, 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne. In eight subjects no 
candidates presented themselves—vyiz., in fuel, 
glass manufacture, goldsmiths’ and silyversmiths’ 
work, lace manufacture, manufacture of oils, 
colours and varnishes, oils (illuminating and 
lubricating), printing, and sugar manufacture. 
164 candidates were examined in blowpipe 
analysis, 115 in steel manufacture, 100 in 
mechanical engineering, eighty-seven in flax, 
and eighty-three in iron manufacture. A re- 
markable feature of this examination is the 
large number of candidates who have presented 
themselves on the results of their own private 
study. 


A society has been lately set on foot ‘‘ for the 
prevention of blindness and the physical im- 
provement of the blind,” having for its special 
object the study of the causes of blindness and its 





prevention, which it is hoped to attain by 
poreles instruction in the hygiéne of the eyes, 
y inducing the examining bodies granting 
medical licences to be more strict in their 
examination for eye diseases, and by deter- 
mining the best methods of preventing eye 
disease in all those occupations and trades pre- 
disposing to them. It is not proposed to spend 
money in building special institutions, as one 
object of the society is to induce the committees 
of the various blind institutions already estab- 
lished to pay more attention to the physical 
development of all blind persons. Communica- 
tions should be addressed to the Rev. J. J. 
Beresford, 4 Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park; 
or Dr. Roth, 48 Wimpole Street, W. 


Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN AND Co, 
write :— 


‘*In the review of the second series of our Familiar 
Wild Flowers in your current issue you state that 
there are twenty coloured plates. May we ask you 
to mention in your next number that there are 
JSorty coloured plates in each series ?” 


Pror. T. McK. Huaues is writing the Life 
of Prof. Sedgwick, but wants much which he 
fails to find in the mass of MS. placed in his 
hands, especially letters from Prof. Sedgwick 
himself, giving his account of contemporary 
persons and events. Prof. Hughes will be glad 
of any help in this matter. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE Indian Antiquary for June 1880 contains 
a translation from the Chinese, by the Rey. 
Samuel Beal, of a Buddhist Sutta, entitled 
Ngan Shih Niu (i.e., silver white woman), 
which Mr. Beal identifies with the well-known 
Sivi Jataka. Itis the tale of the woman who, 
moved by charity, cut off her own breasts to 
feed another woman whom she had found in 
a starving condition. There are illustrations of 
this Jitaka in the Ajanta Caves. The samo 
scholar follows with a list of the Buddhist so- 
called Patriarchs, or chiefs of the Buddhist 
Order of Mendicants, as traditionally preserved 
in China and Tibet. The list differs tofo caelo 
from the similar and much shorter list preserved 
in Ceylon ; though the fourth name, Sanakavasa, 
reminds one of the third in the Southern List, 
who is there called Sonaka. And what is more 
curious, it differs also from the list drawn up 
by Mr. Wylie for the Index to Edkins’s Chinese 
Buddhism. Mr. Walhouse has brought together 
an interesting collection of instances of rags 
being hung on bushes from religious motives 
in his article on ‘Rag Bushes in the 
Fast,” in which he discusses similar cus- 
toms prevalent in all parts of the world, and 
traceable even in prehistoric times. Mr. 
Sandford, of Secunderabad, gives a full account 
of some excavations near the well-known 
Manikyila Tope, of which the expense was 
generously borne by Mr. Grant, Director of 
State Railways in the Western District. These 
excavations afford some valuable additional 
information supplementary to that contained 
in the ‘‘ Archaeological Reports,” but were not 
rewarded by any striking discovery. Prof. 
Jacobi, of Miinster, contributes a long and 
important paper on ‘‘ Mahavira and his 
Predecessors,” in which he compares the 
Buddhist and Jain accounts of the founder of 
Jainism; and endeavours, we think with 
success, to show that Mahavira was not the 
originator of a new system, but the reformer of 
one already well established. The number 
closes with the first part of an article by Dr. 
Biihler and Pandit Bhagvantal Indraji on 


“Sanskrit Inscriptions from Nepal,” the con- 
clusion of which occupies the July number. 


A Grammar of the Chinyanja Language as 





spoken at Lake Nyassa, with Chinyanja-English 
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and English-Chinyanja Vocabularies. 
- Alexander Riddel. Edinburgh: Maclaren 
and Son; London: Simpkin, Marshall and 
Co.) The Livingstonia Sub-Committee of the 
Foreign Missions of the Free Church of Scotland 
deserves credit for haying published this little 
manual of a hitherto unknown language, which 
will be useful not only to missionaries but to 
philologists as well. The Chinyanja is widely 
spoken in the neighbourhood of Lake Nyassa, 
the most southerly of the great lakes of Central 
Africa, and belongs to the Ba-ntu family of 
speech, occupying a middle position between 
the Zulu, or southern branches, and the 
Zangian, or middle branch. Consequently, 
it has all the characteristics of that interesting 
family of languages, the study of which has 
been placed on a scientific basis by the late 
Dr. Bleek, marking, as it does, the relations of 
words in a sentence rather by prefixes than by 
affixes, and distributing its nouns into fifteen 
classes, distinguished by different prefixes 
attached to them and all the words with which 
they agree. Mr. Riddel says he cannot “ give 
a perfectly satisfactory account” of the use of 
an apparently double prefix used with ngono, 
‘“ littleness,” and one or two other words; but 
it is evident that the second prefix in all these 
cases is the third personal pronoun combined 
with the characteristic of the class of nouns to 
which it refers. We may notice among the 
forms or voices of the verb two which Mr. 
Riddel calls the Qualitative and the Qualifying. 
The first expresses the condition in which the 
subject is, or can be ; the second, that the state 
or action denoted by the verb has reference to 
an indirect object. The Frequentative is 
formed very simply by reduplicating the root, 
and the infinitive, as in English, by prefixing 
the proposition ku, “to.” Among the inter- 
jections are some which Mr. Riddel describes as 
‘mostly onomatopoetic, usually placed after verbs, 
but sometimes after nouns. After verbs, they 
serve to make the description of an action more 
graphic and vivid, and so far they are like adverbs. 
After nouns, they impress the mind with a vivid 
idea of the attitude or condition of the object 
spoken of, and so far they are like adjectives. On 
the other hand, they do not affect the grammatical 
construction of a sentence; they stand last, and 
-" pronounced without exception in an exclamatory 
one,” 

The language seems to possess no clicks; at all 
events no mention is made of them. An exami- 
nation of the vocabulary brings out several 
curious facts. Thus we learn from it that stam- 
mering is not unknown among the tribes of 
Lake Nyassa, and that the various tribes 
are distinguished from one another by special 
tattoo-marks. Lema-k-eza, again, is explained 
to mean ‘‘ to make heavy; to honour,” showing 
that a similar idea of the connexion between 
weight and honour exists among the uncivilised 
inhabitants of Africa as existed among the 
Semites, with whom cabad was at once ‘‘ heavy ” 
and ‘* honourable,” or among the Romans, with 
whom onus and honos were originally one and 
the same word. 


Il Mito di Adone-Tammuz nei Documenti 
cuneiformi. By Fr. Lenormant. (Nutt.) What- 
ever M. Lenormant writes is sure to be brilliant, 
learned, and suggestive, and the little pam- 
phlet before us forms no exception to the rule. 
Assyrian research has stripped off the mystery 
that formerly enfolded the name of Tammuz, 
and shown that he was but the Accadian Sun- 
god who came in time to take upon him the 
part of a solar hero, and originate the myth 
which passed to the Greeks through the hands 
of the Semites in the shape of the legend of 
Adonis and Aphrodite. The bi-lingual hymns 
of early Chaldaea are full of allusions to the 
beautiful shepherd, beloved by the goddess 
Istar, who was slain by the boar of winter, and 
condemned to pass half his existence in the 


By 





gloomy under-world. A Semitic translation of 
the Accadian poem which described the descent 
of Istar into Hades in search of her lost husband, 
has been found, and future excavations will 
doubtless bring to light other poems recounting 
the rest of the story. Tammuz or Dumuzi 
signified ‘‘the only” or ‘‘the beloved son,” 
and so corresponds with Isaac as well as with 
the deity referred to in Zech. xii. 10. In 
—— astronomy, Tammuz answered to 
rion. 


Du Parler des Hommes et du Parler des 
Femmes dans la Langue caraibe. By Lucien 
Adam. (Paris: Maisonneuve ; London: Nutt.) 
One of the most interesting facts of philology is 
the existence of a double language in a single 
community—one set of words and grammatical 
forms being peculiar to the men, another set to 
the women. One of the best authenticated 
examples of the fact is to be found among the 
Caribs. The explanation usually offered for it 
is that the women were taken from another 
tribe than that to which their husbands be- 
longed, and, in consequence of the little inter- 
course that exists between husband and wife in 
a savage and bellicose society, preserved their 
mother speech {from generation to generation. 
This explanation is verified by M. Adam’s re- 
searches, the results of which are given in the 
present brochure. He finds that while the 
language of the men is allied to Galibi, that of 
the women belongs to a wholly different family 
of speech—the Arawak. What is singular is 
that the language of the women has strongly 
influenced that of the men, no doubt through 
their learning it when children; so that not 
only is Carib grammar a mixed one, but in the 
mixture the Arawak element predominates over 
the Galibi. 


Arte y Vocabulario de la Lengua chiquita. 
By Lucien Adam and V. Henry. (Paris: 
Maisonneuve; London: Nutt.) The Chiquita 
language of South America is an interesting 
specimen of the Maipurian or Andes group, 
which is usually considered to be isolating, but 
should rather be regarded as semi-agglutinative. 
The Grammar of it published by MM. Adam 
and Henry is an example of what a grammar 
should be—clear, full, and scientifically con- 
ceived. Itis followed by texts, translated and 
explained, from unpublished MSS. of the 
eighteenth century, as well as by an excellent 
vocabulary. 


Preadamites ; or, a Demonstration of the Ex- 
istence of Men before Adam. By Alexander 
Winchell. (Chicago: 8S. C. Griggs; London: 
Triibner.) This is a handsomely got-up book, 
with numerous engravings and maps, printed 
on good paper and in large clear type. The author 
is a learned and conscientious worker, who 
knows the difference between good and bad 
authorities. But the book is one which could 
hardly have appeared anywhere else than in 
America or England. Nowhere else is there a 
public which wants to believe in the newest 
facts of science, and, at the same time, is un- 
willing to give up its old way of looking at 
the text of the Hebrew Bible. It is likely, 
therefore, to sit gratefully at the feet of Prof. 
Winchell while he shows us how it is possible 
to accept all that we are told in Genesis about 
Adam and his descendants by simply turning 
them into Aryans and Semites, and leaving to 
science the remaining races of the world under 
the title of Preadamites. We confess that this 
mode of ‘‘ reconciling” science and Scripture 
seems to us to land its advocates in greater 
theological difficulties than those it seeks to 
avoid, and that, for the present at all events, it 
would be better for both science and theology 
to pursue their way independently. When 
theologians and men of science alike have 
finally settled what we are to believe in their 
respective spheres of study, it will be time 





enough to see whether their conclusions are 
harmonious or antagonistic. Meanwhile, the 
numerous class of half-read but intelligent 
persons who cannot afford to wait will find in 
Prof. Winchell’s book not only an ariswer which 
will satisfy them, but also one which will not 
lead them scientifically astray, and will, on the 
contrary, tell them much that they did not 
know before. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
PutLoLtocicaL Socrety.—(Friday, July 16.) 


A. J. Extis, Esg., F.R.S., President, in the Chair, 
—A second special meeting was held to continue 
the discussion of the partial correction of English 
spellings. It was understood, as at the previous 
meeting, that the results of the discussion should 
be taken merely as preliminary expressions of 
opinion, not in any way binding on the society. 
On the following reforms there was general 
unanimity of opinion :—Omission of superfiaous e 
in such words as have, gives, gone, feeble, looked, 
(to be written lookt), cities; omission of a in 
breast, earth, &c.; change of ie into ee in field, brief, 
&c. ; change of o into 00 in move, &c. ; restoration 
of u in come (cum), worm, comfort, &c. ; the parallel 
restoration of uw for ow in young, country, &c. 3 
omission of w in guest, guard, &c., together 
with e in tongue (tung), catalogue, dialogue, &c. ; 
shortening of useless double consonants in such 
words as add, traveller; omission of b in debt, 
limb, &c.; of g in reign, foreign, &e.; of h in 
ghost, rhyme, Thames (Tems), &.; of 8s in 
island, demesne, aisle (ile). Also on various 
minor ones. It was considered that all these 
changes are either necessitated or justified on 
combined etymological and phonetic grounds, 
Many other reforms were agreed to be equally 
called for, but it was thought that any attempt to 
introduce them at present would excite too much 
prejudice. The most important is the consistent 
carrying out of the distinction between s and 2, 
writing z in such words as the verb close as dis- 
tinguished from the adjective, which would make 
it possible to eliminate the unhistorical c in mice, 
pence, &c. There was diversity of opinion as to 
the treatment of gh in high, &c., but it was agreed 
to omit the g where the gh is silent, retaining it 
where the gh = f, as in laugh; a considerable 
majority was in favour of substituting f for ph 
everywhere. ‘There was a certain diversity of 
opinion as to whether incorrect spellings such as 
scent should be retained to prevent confusion with 
such words as the participle sent. The general 
result of the meeting was to postpone the final 
discussion till next session, Mr. Sweet being re- 
quested to complete and expand his statement in 
accordance with the result of the discussions, so 
that it might be in the hands of members during 
the autumn. Mr. Sweet also promised to prepare 
a graduated set of specimens showing the effect of 
carrying out practically the changes discussed in 
various degrees of completeness. A resolution was 
passed requesting the members to refrain from the 
use of corrected spellings in the Society’s J'ransac- 
tions until definite conclusions had been arrived at. 





FINE ART. 
Essays on Art and Archaeology. By C. T. 
Newton, C.B. (Macmillan.) 


Norurne can be more welcome to the student 
of classical archaeology than this collection of 
papers from various sources, in which Mr. 
Newton has recorded his valuable work and 
his long experience. We have no authority 
on the subject at all comparable with him. 
Scholar and discoverer combined, traveller 
and student in one, he has been placed in the 
very position most fitted to bring out his 
talents and facilitate his researches. Not 


only has he the finest collection of antiquities 
in the world under his charge, but he has 
probably the most complete library of reference 
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at his hand as well; so that, while other 
scholars are often at a loss for a reference or 
for a rare authority, he can command them in 
his national museum. The outcome of these 
opportunities is very adequately represented 
in the volume before us, which, though not a 
systematic handbook of archaeology, touches 
on almost all the recent discoveries of import- 
ance, and all the main branches of the science. 
Indeed, such a book is vastly better than a 
systematic handbook for the earnest student, 
as he must compare and combine the various 
aspects of many questions for himself, and 
form his own conclusions from the premisses 
scattered through the book. It is a pity that 
there is not a chapter on the discoveries at 
Troy, but doubtless, when Dr. Schliemann’s 
new edition of his work appears, there will be 
a far better opportunity of saying something 
mature and final about the various contro- 
versies which he has raised. Beside this 
addition of a chapter on Troy, we may fairly 
request Mr. Newton in a new edition to print 
his notes under the text, and not at the end 
of the volume. The constant reference from 
the numerals in the book to the authorities 
at the end is what the Germans call sehr 
stérend, and is a labour which the reader 
might be saved. But we will not complain 
of such things as if we had a right to more 
than Mr. Newton chooses to give us, though 
we should be very thankful if the notes were 
fuller, especially when they refer to works 
not easily accessible. The fourth essay, “On 
Greek Inscriptions,” is doubtless the most 
important, and is a valuable introduction to 
the science of Epigraphik, so little studied, 
alas! at our universities. We may expect 
that from his Chair the author will now give 
us a systematic body of lectures on this sub- 
ject, as well as on the more special one of 
sculpture and painting. The inscription from 
Budrun, printed in the Appendix, is not only 
valuable for its matter, but for its dialect, 
which gives additional confirmation to Mr. 
Newton’s former discovery, that the home of 
Herodotus was an Jonic-speaking city, and 
not Doric-speaking, as had been assumed. 
Another curious relic of Ionism in a Doric 
district is the Olympian dedication of the 
Methanians from near Epidauros (p. 192). 
There are very interesting and suggestive 
comparisons between Greek and mediaeval 
priesthoods scattered here and there (pp. 151, 
231) through the book. But to note such 
things were endless. So full a mind treating 
of such rich material must necessarily be 
fruitful in suggestions. 

I will note one or two points in the essay 
on Mycenae on which a difference of opinion 
may be allowed me from so great an authority. 
When it is stated (p. 247) that Mycenae was 
destroyed in 468 3B.C., I cannot but hold, as I 
have endeavoured to show in Hermathena, 
that this is a mistake of our authorities—all 
of them late as to the date—and that it 
should be placed far earlier. The discoveries 
show no single object which can fairly be 
attributed to the sixth century n.c.; and Dr. 
Schliemann has now printed my remarks in 
the French edition of his Mycenae. It is 
part of the same theory to object to Mr. 
Newton’s statement (p. 256) which implies 
that the watchmen at the opening of 
Aeschylus’ Agamemnon looked out from the 





heights of Mycenae. 
even once mention Mycenae, and lays the 
scene of his play at Argos—one of the 
strongest arguments that Mycenae had not 
been destroyed in his day by the Argives. 
With the main conclusions of Mr. Newton 
on the treasure found by Dr. Schliemann I 
am perfectly agreed, and am happy that my 
published conclusions are in harmony with 
those of so cautious and competent an enquirer. 
But with one conjecture of his I am not 
quite satisfied. He thinks that the so-called 
treasure houses, which we agree to regard as 
tombs, were older than the tombs in the 
acropolis, and that when the Mycenaean 
power shrank they began to bury their dead 
within the fort (p.300). I venture to suggest 
that the reverse was the case ; that the tombs 
in the acropolis, with their mixture of rude- 
ness with splendour, their crushing together 
of the bodies in a narrow room, and piling 
treasures upon them, represent an earlier and 
less advanced form of burial than the splendid 
chambers of hewn stones, fitted into a 
gigantic cone, in which the dead were laid, 
no doubt with order and ceremony. Any- 
one who compares these great chambers with 
the rude and narrow holes in the acropolis 
will, I think, be disposed to side with me. 
Unfortunately, the treasures from which the 
greater and better-built tombs got their name 
were rifled long ago. Dr. Schliemann has a 
story about this being done by Veli Pasha in 
1810. He must be wrong, because Clarke, 
travelling about 1806, found that of Atreus 
not only open and empty, but showing no 
traces of being recently opened. 

The essay on Olympia will be read with 
keen interest by every scholar, and here again 
we will hope that in a new edition many 
later discoveries will be utilised. I confess I 
could not feel the enthusiasm for the Wike by 
Paeonios which far better judges have ex- 
pressed, and I think, on the other hand, that 
the pediment of Alkamenes receives from them 
scarcely its due. But on such points, which 
require minute technical knowledge, a mere 
amateur has no right to speak, except so far 
as an honest public opinion can only be 
formed by each independent observer speak- 
ing out, with due modesty, his own mind, 
and not reflecting those of the experts. There 
have been cases in which such an honest public 
opinion has corrected the judgment of ex- 
perts, especially in matters of taste, and 
caused them to modify an opinion formed 
upon too narrow grounds. There is happily 
but little controversy about the Hermes of 
Praxiteles (p. 350), though here, too, German 
critics could not but suggest sceptical doubts. 
The recent news that fresh pieces of the boy 
Dionysus have been found leads us to hope 
that even the magnificent photographs of 
the main figure (in vol. iii. of the German 
Ausgrabungen) will be surpassed by future 
plates of the two figures in their exquisite 
grouping. J. P. Manarry. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE are glad to learn that it has been decided 
by the Council and the General Assembly of the 
Royal Academy to grant the sum of £100 
towards Dr. Richter’s proposed publication of 
the literary works of Leonardo da Vinci. 


THE Obelisk is now no longer screened from 


Aeschylus does not | 





view, but has one of the two sphinxes in 
model to show the general appearance, besides 
other additions the correctness of which might 
be open to considerable discussion. One 
fragment of its varied history seems to be 
worth recording. The Cleopatra, when ready 
to sail, was insured by Mr. Dixon to the amount 
expended by him—£4,000. On its being saved 
for the nation the difficulty of salvage arose, and 
the Obelisk being considered an object of virti 
worth £25,000, costs and :£2,000 were given to 
the salvors. An action against the insurance 
company recovered for Mr. Dixon about £1,500, 
reducing his loss to £3,000 incash. One would 
naturally have thought that the matter had 
ended ; but, a case coming before the House of 
Lords in which judgment was given reversing 
the previously received interpretation of the 
law, the verdict for Mr. Dixon was appealed 
against, and the appeal resulted in his having 
to pay the costs of both sides, or £5,000. The 
bare expenses of bringing over this object of 
interest (about £11,500) appear not to have 
exceeded the calculations; but when it is 
considered that to this sum of £11,500 are to be 
added £3,500 law costs and salyage, and a 
further sum of costs amounting to £5,000, in- 
creasing the total expenditure to £19,500—of 
which £10,000 was paid by Prof. Wilson, the 
whole remainder, £9,500, falling on Mr. Dixon— 
it must be admitted that, however anxious 
people may be to preserve for the nation such 
ancient monuments, most would pause before 
incurring like responsibilities. 

A sERigs of etchings by F. Flameng from 
Frith’s dramatic series of paintings called The 


Road to Ruin will shortly be published by the 
Art Union. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed at Aberdeen 
for the purpose of utilising the buildings of the 
old grammar school by turning them into a 
museum. The Municipal Council of Aberdeen 
have voted £100 towards carrying out this 
scheme, and £800 has already been raised by 
general subscription. 


M. Franx Ditton, who recently exhibited 
at the Burlington Club the remarkable collec- 
tion of Japanese drawings formed during his 
residence in Japan, has had some of the most 
important and interesting of these drawings 
reproduced by photography. They are pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hogarth, Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, and form an interesting 
series of works showing the extraordinary apti- 
tude of the Japanese for decorative art. 


WE learn from the Portfolio that Mr. Holman 
Hunt hopes to finish the large picture upon 
which he has been engaged during the last four 
years, within the course of the next six months. 
The subject of this picture is the traditional 
one of the Flight into Egypt; but we may be 
sure that Mr. Holman Hunt is not likely to be 
governed much by tradition in his treatment of 
it. The donkey from which he has painted 
is stated to be an animal of purest breed, 
boasting a genealogy of two centuries; while 
the Virgin is taken from a lovely Jewish maiden 
living in the neighbourhood of Bethlehem. Ono 
original feature in the picture will be a pro- 
cession of infant spirits—those of the murdered 
Innocents. 


Pror. OVERBECK (Berichte d. k. stichs. Gesell. d. 
Wissen., April 1880) has come to the rescue of the 
old name of the ‘‘ Three Fates” which used to 
attach to the three figures at one of the ends of 
the east pediment of the Parthenon. He con- 
fesses that he himself had been one of those 
who decried this name; but the discovery of an 
ancient marble relief now in Madrid has shown 
that the Fates really were, in at least one 
instance, conceived by an ancient artist to have 
been present at the birth of Athena; and, since 
this was the subject of the east pediment of the 
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arthenon, Overbeck sees no objection to their 
feing in it also, He is confirmed in this by 
finding that the three statues in question when 
correctly viewed form a triad closely knit 
together as were the Three Fates. Nor does he 
see any difficulty in their being so far removed 
from the central action of the pediment, which 
with some others he supposes to have repre- 
sented the moment after the birth of Athena. 
As regards the so-called ‘‘Theseus” at the 
other extremity of the pediment, he is con- 
yinced that Dionysos is the proper name for 
him. Itshould be conclusive on this point that 
the figure in question has both drapery and a 
panther’s skin. No other male deity or heroic 
person has both these things. 


A FINE statue in bronze, of Rameau, was 
lately erected at Dijon, the great musician’s 
birthplace. The statue, the work of a Dijon- 
nais artist, stands in the Place du Théatre, close 
to the house in which Rameau was born. 


A BRONZE statue to the memory of Hans 
Christian Andersen was inaugurated on June 
26 at Copenhagen. 


Tue triennial exhibition of fine arts in 
Ghent will be opened next month. Like all the 
Belgian exhibitions of this festival year, it will 
be, it is affirmed, exceptionally brilliant. The 
French Government send to it most of their 
acquisitions at the recent Salon. 


Dr. Konrap Lance has just published 
(Berichte d. k, stichs. Gesell. d. Wissen., April 
1880) a new arrangement of the frieze of the 
temple of Apollo at Phigalia now in the British 
Museum. In some points he is to be congratu- 
lated on his success, particularly in his distri- 
bution of the slabs on the two short sides (north 
and south) of the cella. Still it cannot be said 
that he has satisfactorily removed what has 
always been a great difficulty—viz., the distinct 
separation of the two subjects of which the 
frieze consists—the battle of Greeks against 
Amazons and of Centaurs against Lapiths. The 
frieze was an internal decoration, and in arran- 
ging it the natural desire, perhaps, is to separate 
the two subjects by means of the corners of the 
building. But that cannot succeed, because the 
two parts of the frieze are of unequal length. 
The question then arises whether it would not 
be better to go to the opposite extreme and look 
for the junction of the two friezes more or less 
near the middle of the two long sides of the 
temple. Lange does not appear to have tested 
this possibility, but has kept as near as he could 
to the corners as means of junction. That is to 
say, he finds one corner available, and with 
questionable judgment has placed at it one of 
the slabs of the Centaur frieze which itself 
obviously contains an ending of a scene in the 
shape of a tree which rises along the end of the 
slab, and thus, instead of — in effect by 
being placed in a corner, really loses thereby. 
At the corresponding opposite angle he has, as 
has been said, been unable to get a junction of 
the friezes, but one slab away from it he has 
placed the group of Apollo and Artemis in a car 
drawn by stags. This slab, no doubt, has formed 
at one point a connexion of the two subjects; 
but there does not seem to be any great weight 
in the argument that, in the position here 
assigned to it, it would be the first part of the 
frieze which would catch the eye of the visitor 
entering the temple from the east door. 


THE national historical exhibition of Belgian 
art extending from 1830 to 1880 will be opened 
on August 1, in the grand new Palais des 
Beaux-Arts which has just been completed by 
M. Alphonse Balat, architect to the King of 
the Belgians. The building is said to be 
perfectly simple in construction, but to show 
great taste in all its details. 


THE Municipal Council of Paris have voted 
& sum of 250,000 frs. for the execution in 








bronze of M. Jules Dalou’s noble monument 
of the Republic, of which several illustrations 
were given in L’Art last year. M. Eugéne 
Véron wrote of M. Dalou’s work at that time in 
the highest terms of praise, saying that ‘‘ since 
Carpeaux the French school had produced no 
work in sculpture of equal value.” 


THE Nation mentions with approval a recent 
article in the Salem (Gazette, from the pen of 
Mr. Henry F. Waters, who contests with Mr. 
Ben Perley Poore the honour of haying the 
best collection of Colonial furniture in the 
United States. He remarks upon the extreme 
particularity of the inventories contained in the 
probate registry down to 1694, and traces a 
connexion, or at least a parallelism, between 
changes in forms of government and of furni- 
ture :— 


‘“‘The larger furniture of the Colonial period 
(meaning by that the period down to the creation 
of a Provincial form of government in 1692) seems 
to have been made of oak chiefly, or combined 
occasionally with pine, chestnut, cedar, and walnut. 
After the change in the form of government, when 
the fashions also seem to have been changing, 
walnut seems to have become the most fashionable 
wood in use, while the shapes and the style of 
decoration had also become more or less changed. 
The chest, especially, which had been gradually 
encroached upon by the addition of drawers beneath 
the box, now merged into the more useful form of 
a chest of drawers—all drawers and no box—which 
was no chest at all. Birch and maple were also 
used, evidently for cheapness. Mahogany suc- 
ceeded as the favourite wood for cabinet-work, and 
the first furniture made out of it is said to have 
been made by Wollaston, in London, out of a few 
planks given to Dr. Gibbons in 1720. Of course 
its introduction into the Colonies would be much 
later.” 


M. LEFILLEUL, 27 Boulevard Poissonnitre, 
Paris, has just published an etching by M. de 


Marne of the crayon portrait of Fragonard by 
Lemoine. 


THE Grand Prix de Rome for painting has 
been awarded to M. Doucet, pupil of MM. Jules 
Lefebvre and Boulanger; and the Seconds 
Grands Prix to M. Truffaut, pupil of MM. 
Bouguereau and Lehmann, and M. Royer, 
pupil of M, Cabanel. 


AN exhibition of decorative paintings by old 
masters was opened at the Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs on the 22nd inst. 


THE Marseilles exhibition opens on October 1. 


THE Louvre has just acquired two valuable 
examples of the Florentine school. One is a 
large fresco by I'ra Angelico representing Christ 
on the Cross, with the Virgin and T'wo Saints, 
and the other is a portrait of an old man by 
Ghirlandajo. 


A LARGE etching by Gaujean is given in 
L’ Art this week from a very remarkable picture 
by M. Luminais that appeared in the last Salon. 
It is called Les Enervés de Jumieges, and re- 
presents two apparently dying persons, lying 
against pillows on a raft which seems to 
drift aimlessly on a large river or lake. The 
scene around is utterly desolate; not a boat or 
any sign of humanity is to be seen, except the 
poor emaciated sufferers. The effect produced 
is powerful, but very painful. 


‘Victor ScHuLTzE’s Archiiologische Studien 
tiber alt-christliche Monumente (Wien: Brau- 
miiller) will no doubt excite, by its title, the 
interest of archaeologists, and the more so as we 
very seldom meet with publications containing 
original studies on the earliest Christian monu- 
ments in Italy. But from the titles alone of 
the eight monographs which form the yolume 
it becomes evident that only two of them can 
be welcomed as a contribution to the literary 
sources of Christian archacology—viz., the ex- 
planation of the sarcophagus of Juno Pronuba, 





discovered by Schultze in the Villa Ludovisi 
(iii.), and the catalogue of the monuments pre- 
served in the Musso Kircheriano (viii.). The 
other six monographs treat of subjects already 
discussed by other well-known archaeologists, 
who perhaps have better claims to be considered 
as authorities than the new docent of the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig. In his Preface Schultze tells 
us that the study of early Christian art is of no 
scientific value unless brought into accordance 
with modern theological researches ; and, as he 
happens to be a Protestant, he is disinclined to 
accept any of the results gained by savants such. 
as G. B. de Rossi, who, with his principle: 
‘‘archaeologum non theologum facio,” has. 
certainly avoided as completely as_ possible. 
the arena of theological polemics. More than. 
once Schultze accuses those who have written 
before him on the same subjects of being too 
superficial in their investigations. It is, Rowe 
ever, very doubtful whether he will hereby 
secure credit for his own statements. It seems 
to us quite unnecessary to enter into any 
detailed discussion of the new theories, tho 
results of which are, in our opinion, as hasty 
as the diction is obscure and inconclusive. He 
wishes, for instance, to prove that such common 
subjects in the Catacombs as the Good Shepherd 
and Jonas reposing are by no means represen- 
tations of Christian origin. He considers the 
former as a figure of Hades, and to prove this 
he quotes some passages from Aeschylus and 
Pindar ; the latter he simply explains to be an 
Endymion. 


In the Portfolio of this month there is an ex- 
cellent etching by G. Greux from Munkaosy’s 
celebrated picture of Milton dictating ‘* Paradise 
Lost” to his Daughters. The light and shade in 
this work are most effectively managed, and the 
warmth of colour of the original is wonderfully 
rendered in black and white. E. S. Seeley’s 
interesting paper on ‘Lions in Art” is con- 
tinued in this number, the lion in mediaeval 
and Renaissance art coming now under notice. 
The illustrations of these mediaeval lions are 
many of them very quaint, especially one taken 
from the sketch-book of the Flemish architect 
Villehard de Honnecourt, who lived about the 
same time as Niccolo Pisano. His sketch-books 
contain various drawings of lions evidently in- 
tended for architectural purposes; but among 
them is one drawn from the life, it is supposed, 
though it is as unlike the noble animal given 
on the next page, and really drawn from the 
life by Rubens, as it well can be. 





THE STAGE. 


Tue season at the Lyceum and the Haymarket 
Theatres closes as this is in the hands of our 
readers, Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft’s first season at 
the Haymarket finishing last night, and Mr. 
Irving’s performances at the Lyceum con- 
cluding for the summer to-night. Charles the 
First has been given at the Lyceum during the 
latter nights of the week, there haying been a 
good deal of desire to see again one of Mr. 
Irving’s most picturesque performances, and a 
play which has at all events the merits of being 
full of human interest and of abounding in 
poetical diction. 


At the Haymarket, Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft’s 
season will be immediately followed by the pro- 
duction of a new comedy of Mr. Boucicault’s— 
A Pridal Tour—which will engage the talents 
of Mr. H. B. Conway, Mrs. John Wood, Mrs. 
Alfred Mellon, and other approved actors. Tha 
company organised for this performance will 
probably retain possession of the theatre until 


after Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft’s return from the 
Continent. 


The Guv’nor—which, it is now stated, is by 
Mr. McKay, jun., the son of the acting, 
manager of the Vaudeyille—has, it seems 
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settled down into a definite and marked success 
at a theatre where of late successes have been 
lamentably few. We predicted for this piece 
something of that public favour which we are 
glad itis obtaining; nor was there much temerity 
in the prediction, for if T’he Guv’nor is con- 
fessedly lacking in grave interest, the dialogue is 
highly cheerful, the construction adroit, aud the 
acting—that of Mr. James especially—very 
excellent. The piece, it is needless to say, does 
not repeat the success of such a play as 7'he 
School for Scandal, or even of T'wo Loses, with 
which the best traditions of the Vaudeville are 
associated; but it does repeat, in a measure, the 
success of Our Boys, which was phenomenal in 
its extent and well deserved of its kind. 


Ir appears probable that Mr. Charles Warner 
will shortly venture upon a Shaksperian per- 
formance. Nothingis yet settled, but the Daily 
News informs us that, should Mr. Gooch open 
the new Princess’s with legitimate drama, Mr. 
Warner may be expected to appear as Othello. 
There is much precedent for the anxiety of a 
triumphant actor of melodrama to engage in a 
Shaksperian part. Mr. Irving’s success in Z'he 
Bells led on to the successful attempt at Hamlet. 
And, indeed, the conditions of our Stage are 
such that it is difficult for an actor to appeal to 
the public with fair chance of success in Shak- 
spere until he has already won their attention 
by performance in melodrama or in modern 
comedy. The associations of Mr. Warner with 
so repulsive a part as that of Coupeau are 
therefore in no way a barrier to his essaying 
Othello. 
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Of the general contents of the JougNnat the following 
statement will affurd some idea :— 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
Comments on the legal events of the week, 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


Essays upon branches of law and matters of pro- 
fessional interest. 


RECENT DECISIONS. 
Explanatory and critical disquisitions on recent 
cases, pointing out their relations to the previous 
law. 

CASES OF THE WEEK. 

Short reports of cases decided during the previous 

week; during the Long Vacation, reports are 
yiven of cases before the Vacation Judge, 


REVIEWS. 
New legal works are carefully noticed in this 
Jepartment. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. NEW ORDERS. 


All new orders and rules are given, sometimes 
before they can be obtained by the public. 


COURTS. 

Special reports are furnished of cases decided by 
the Railway Commission, and of Solicitors’ cases ; 
selected cases in the County Courts are also 
reported. 


PARLIAMENT AND LEGISLATION. 
LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 
Under this head careful criticisms are given 
during the Long Vacation of the legislative results 
of the session. 


APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 
SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 
Full Reports of the proceedings of the Law 
Societies, A Careful Summary is given of all the 
Legal News of the week, and Special Attention is 
bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all Court 
Papers. 
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D Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS, 


‘ THE WORLD 

Sensational Drama by Messrs, MERITT, PETTITT, and HARRIS, will be pro- 
duced on a grand scale TO-NIGHT (SATURDAY), JULY 31. 

Messrs. A. Harris, W. Rignold, Charles Harcourt, J. R. Gibson, KR. s, 
Boleyn, Augustus Glover, T. J. Ford, Beck, A. C. Lilly, Durhan, J, 
Francis, J. Ridley, &c., and Harry Jackson; Mesdames Helen Barry, 
Fanny Brough, Lambert, and Fanny Josephs. "i 

Synopsis of Scenery by Emdea and Cuthbert—Tab. 1. Cape Colony, 
Tab. 2. The Burning Ship. Tab. 3. Raft at Sea. Tab. 4, Westininster 
Aquarium. Tab. 5, The Great Hotel. Tab.6. The Office in Lincola's 
_, fe 7, The Madhouse. Tub. 8 Palace Chambers. Tub. 9. The 
‘ublic Ball. 





Box-oflice open. 
Rorrty THEATRE, 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 





To-night, at 8.45, a new and. original Comedy, in three acts, by 
HENRY J. BYRON, called 
HE UPPER CRUST, 

Messrs. J. L. Toole, John Billington, EK. W. Garden, T, Sidney, and E, D, 
Ward ; Misses Lilian Cavalier, Roland Phillips, and Emily Thorne. 
Preceded, at 7.45, by a new and original Comedy, in one act, by A, W, 
PINERO, HESTER’S MYSTERY. 

Messrs. J. Carne, Shelton, and Westland; Misses Johnstone and Liston, 
Doors open at 7.15. Prices 1s. to £3 3s. No free list. No fees for boukin:. 





GLOBE THEATRE 


THE DANITES. 
Mr. and Mrs. M*KEE RANKIN, 
Preceded, at 7.30, by 
THE DAY AFTER THE WEDDING. 
Box-oflice open from 11 to 5, where seats may be secured, also at all tho 
libraries. Prices from 1s. to £3 3s, 
Doors open at 7 o’clock ; carriages at 10.45. 
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Proprietor and Manager, Mrs. 8, F. BATEMAN. 
OLD ENGLISH COMEDIES for TWELVE NIGHTS ONLY, 


MONDAY, AUGUsT 2ND, at 8, Goldsmith’s Comedy, 
SHE STOOPS T CONQUER. 

AUGUST 9TH, Sheridan’s Comedy, 

HE RIVALS. 

In both plays the veteran artist Mr. W. H. Chippendale, supported by a 
carefully selected company, will appear in characters identitied with h's 
name for the many years he was a member of the world-fumous old Ilay- 
market Theatre, 

Mrs, Bateman is happy to afford her patrons a brief opportunity of enjoy. 
ing the finished performances of a gent!eman whose dramatic work, 
though well-nigh ended, may be justly regarded as an invaluable mode! for 
students, and who leaves no 5 likely to obli the brance 
of his artistic excellence, 




















PERA COMIQU E. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. R. D'OYLY CARTE. 


THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE, 
A new and original Melodramatic Opera, by Messrs. W. 8. GILBERT and 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN, every evening. 
Preceded, at 8, by iN THE SULKS. 
Méssrs. George Grossmith, Power, RK. Temple, Rutland, Barrington, 
G. Temple, F. Thoruton ; Mesdames Marion Hood, Jessie Bond, Gwynue, 
Barlow, and Alice Barnett. Conductor, Mr. F. Cellier. 








r 7 
OYAL CONNAUGHT THEATRE. 
This evening, at 8,15, 
THE OBSTINATE BRETONS, 

Mesdames Muucey, Claremont, and May Bulmer; Messrs, Tessemau, 
Roche, Meriscord, Such Granville, H. Wilton, and C, L. Carson. 

Preceded, at 7.3u, by THE RENDEZVOUS, 

Mesdam.-s Williams, Claremout, Inglewood ; Messrs, Glenville, Meriscord, 
Inglis, &c. 





RoeoyAaLty THEATRE. 


Manageress, Miss KATE LAWLER. 
This evening, at 8 precisely, an entirely new Fuarcical Comedy, in three 
iets, adapted from the French by R. RrEcE, Esq., entitled 
PARLOURS, 
Characters by Messrs. Charles Sugden, Edward Righton, Charles Groves, 
Frank Wyatt, Miss Kate Lawler, and the Royalty company. 
To conc!ude with the Burlesque of 
SONNAMBULA, 
The ROYALTY is cooled by the new PUNKAH FAN VENTILATOR, aud 
is now the most comfortable theatre in Loudon during the hot weather. 
Doors open at 7.30. Box-oflice daily. No booking fees. 





YATES & ALEXANDER, 
PRINTERS OF 
Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, Newspapers, eid 
Periodiculs. 
Cutalogucs, Posters, Price Currents, Circulare, 
Notices, and all General Commercial Worl: 
Parliamentary, Law, and General Printing. 





Contracts centered into with Public Compantes, 
Bankers, Insurance Offices, Avctioneers, 
Manufacturers, Merchants and Traders, kc. 


PRINTING WORKS: 
LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE 
(OPPOSITE THE CHANCERY LANE POST-OFFICB). 
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